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“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vor. XXVI.—New Srrizs, No. 1097.] 


Puce PRREAME™> ~ §2- 


EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
LEWISHAM. 


Minister— Rev. HENRY BAKER. 
*. Memorial-stone of this Church will be laid on Turspay, 


ovember 20th, 1866, by 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. 
An Address will be delivered by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, 


D.D. The Revs, T. Binney, 
Halley, J. G. Rogers, B.A., J. 
Geo. Martin, J. Beazley, and 


mised to take part in the services. Cold Collation at 


Newman Hall. LL B.. Dr. 
Corbyn, R. Seddon, J. Vin ey, 
other ministers, have also —4 


past Two, Tea at Six, Public Meeting at Seven. 


‘HE JAMAICA COMMITTEE. 
Offices : 65, Fleet-street, London. 


THE TEN THOUSAND POUNDS FUND. 


**He would content himself with stating simple facts— 
facts which a Royal Commission had authoritatively estab- 


lished, which two euccessive 


adopted and actei upon, which both Houses of 


ueen had 
arliament 


Ministers of the 


had accepted, which the voice of the people had ratified, and 


which found a responsive echo 


in the heart and conscience of 


every Englishman. Let the record tell its own simple tale. 
439 persons put to death, 600 persons or more fiogged, 1,000 


houses burned. And what did 


these things mean? What was 


the meaning of 439 deaths? It meant the death losses of a 
battle in which, according to the usual proportion the number 
of killed and wounded was returned at upwards of 2,000; it 
meant far more than the English loss by death at the battle 


of the Alma. 


And what did the floggings mean? They 


meant the reckless, ruthless, yes, in some instances, barbarous 
punishment inflicted in the late hour of retributive vengeance 
upon an unresisting, a defenceless, an inferior people, by their 
weakness appealing to the justice and the protection of the 


strong. And what did burnings mean? 


They meant violent 


ejectment from home, and shelter, and means of subsistence, 
at the time when the tropical rains descended in their fury ; 
em 


the ejectment of 4,000 or 5,000 human beings, most of th 

women and children. What, then, should he say of these 
hangings, shootings, floggings, and burnings? He would say 
this, that those deeds were enough to make the ear tingle and 
the cheek blush for shame in every person to whom the fair 
name and fame of England was dear. — Extract from the 
speech of Mr. Roundell (Secretary to the late Royal Commis- 

on), at Skipton, 15th Oot., 1866. 


CHAIRMAN—JOHN STUART MILL, Esq., M. P. 
TREA‘URER—P. A. Taylor, Eeq,, M. P. 
Hon. SEcRETARY—F. W. Chesson, Esq. 


L. M. Aspland, Esq. 

John Bright, Esq., M. P. 
Thomas Barnes, Esq., M. P. 
Professor Beesly. 

Jacob Bright, Esq. 

Alderman Henry Brown, Brad- 


ord. 
Edward Baines, Esq., M P. 
Captain A. B. Becher, R.N. 
Major Evans Bell. 
Edmond Beales, Eaq. 
fessor Cairnes. 
Joseph Cowen, Esq., M. P. 
Alderman Joseph Clark, J.P., 
Southampton. 
L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq. 
Henry Crompton, ras 
John Davy, Esq., M. D, Am- 
bleside. 
William Evans, Esq. 
J. H. Estcourt, Esq. 
Rev. Robert Everest. 
Professor Fawcett, M.P. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M. P. 
J. V. Godwin, Eeq., Mayor of 
Bradford. 
Professor Huxley, F. R S. 
William Hargreaves, Esq. 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq., Lin- 
COln’s-inn. 


Robert Kell, Req. Bradford. 
8. C. Kell, Eaq., Bradford 
3 Kelsali, Esq., Roch - 


0. 

Rev. W. C. Kinglake, M.A. 
J. M. Ludlow, Eq. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 


And six hundred 
The 


Godfrey Lushington, Eaeq., 
Lincoln's-inn. 

Joseph Lupton, Esq., J. P., 
Leeds 


Richard Moore, Esq. 

W. T. Malleson, Esq. 

Hugh Mason, Esq., J. P., Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne. 

Samuel Morley, Esq. 

Edward Miall, Esq. 

Duncan McLaren, Esq., M. P. 

Professor F. W. Newman. 

J.A. Nicholay, Eeq. 

T. B. Potter, Eeq., M. P. 

R. N. Phillips, Keq., M. P. 

Major Poore. 

Rev. Henry Richard. 

T. C. Ryley, Esq., Wigan. 

Major Rolland. 

Professor Goldwin Smith. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

H. J. Slack, Esq., F. G. S. 

Colonel Salwey. 

William Shaen, Esq., M. A. 

Dr. Humphrey Sandwith, C. B. 

Titus Salt, Esq., Bradford. 

Charles Sturge, Esq., Bir- 
mingham 

Hon. E. * Stanley. 

J. B. Smith, Eeq., M. P. 

Francis Taylor, Eeq., Chair- 
man of the Manchester Com- 
mittee, 

Professor J. J. Tayler. 

Frederick Tuckett, Esq. 

J. P. Thomason, , Bolton. 

E. B. Underhill, Eeq., LL D. 

James White, Esq., M. P. 

Sir James Watts, Manches- 


ter. 

Samuel Watts, Esq., Man- 
chester. 

1 William Wilberforce, 


other gentlemen. 


response which has already been given to the com- 


Mmittee’s appeal has justified them in taking the first steps ; 
and they hope by the time the courts resume their sittings to 
be in possession of the opinion of eminent counsel as to the 
form of indictment and method of procedure. 

The process, owing to the distance of Jamuica and other 
circumstances, will be very expensive; and it is evident chat 


the committee will have to elves 
backed by all the resources of — 1 


sary, therefore, to appeal to 
Ten Thousand Pounds, both 
guarantees, 


Subscriptions should be forwarded to 


werful resistance, 
ey deem it neces- 
the public vo raise the fund to 
in the form of donations and 


the Treasurer, Mr, 


FP. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting-hill ; or to Mr. 


F. W. Chesson, the Hon. Seor 


, 65, Fleet-street, London. 


A complete list ot subscriptions will shortly be published. 


“The Jamaica Papers” may be obtainei at the office. 
They consist of a series of four pamphlets explanatory of the 


so-called rebellion in Jamuica 
has culminated in recent events. 


and of the 1 
They also 


ation which 
clude a state- 


ment of the objects of the association and of the particular 


facts upon whi 


its action is based, 


| 


DAY Next. Nov. 18 


EORGE MACDONALD, M.A, will Preach 

at TONBRIDGE CHAPEL, EUSTON-ROAD, on Sun- 
th, in the Morning at Eleven o’clock. The 
Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, M.A., will Preach in the Even- 
ing at Half-past Six o’clook. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 


Meat cooked at a distance of 100 feet from the fire by visible 
rays. A cigar lighted, and other combustibles set on fire ina 
darkened room by invisible rays. These and other remarkable 
experiments will be exhibited in Professor Pepper's new 
Lecture on Combustion by Invisible Rays,” which will be 
given on Tuesday, November 6th, at Eight o'clock. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 

GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 

or Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for £1 1s. 
the Perfect Course of ns, 


London 7 20, Paternoster-row, E. 0. 


R COOKE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c., 


106, Cheapside, E. O. 


Having the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
4 Railways, Mr. Baines will be happy to supply | 
his Friends with every information respecting them. 


PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 


Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasehold 
Securities. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 

83 — — om requisite Bn the T Some. 
es and prices will compare advantageously 

house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books 
under TRAA Companies’ Act, 1862,” kept in stock. 
Certificates aved and Printed. Official Seals 
Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, Oi 
and opposite the Railway Stations, London-bridge, 8. 


ODGINGS.—WANTED, in the Neighbour- 
hood of London, as Surbiton or Sydenham, Suburban 
Lodgings for a Family consisting of a Gentleman and Four 
Ladies, Two Parlours and Three Bedrooms, with attendance, 
required. One Parlour and Bedroom must be on the same 


floor. 
Address, W. H. C., 4, Britannia-street, Leeds. 


COCKERELL and Co.“ 2 is now 288. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as 2 — by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales —13, Cornhill, 
E. O.; Purfleet-wharf, Karl- street, Blackfriars, E. G.; Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor 
Hotel), S. W.; Sunderland-wharf, Peckham, S. E.; and 
Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and at Brighton. 

CauTion.—The above are the only addresses of G. J. OC. and 
Co., and they employ no Agents elsewhere, entitled to use 
their name. 


and 
7 E.C., 


OALS.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and COMPANY’S Price for HETTON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALL’S-END, the best House 
Coal, iirect by screw steamers, or the Great Northern Rail- 
way, is 27s. per ton; Hartlepool, or Wall’s-end Seconds, 26s. ; 
best Silkstone (G. Chambers and Co.’s), 24s. ; Wharnoliffe, 24s. ; 
second-class, 28s. ; new Silkstone, 23s. ; Clay Cross, 248. and 
2ls.; Derby Bright, 218.; Barnsley, 218.; Kitchen Coal, 20s. ; 
Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 20s.; Hartley, 20s.; best small, 
14s. Coke, 15s. per chaldron, net cash. Delivered, thoroughly 
screened, to any part of London. All orders to LEA and 
CO.’S Offices, Highbury, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Great 
Northern Railway Department, King’s-cross, N.; and 
4 aud 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park Basin, N. W. No Travellers 
or Agents employed. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
LANSDOWNE-HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, LEI- 
C ESTER. 
(Situation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town.) 


Conducted by the Misses MIALL, assisted by Professors, 
and French and English Resident Governesses. 


A thoroughly solid English education, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principals; with all the necessary 
accomplishments— French, German, Latin, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, &c. Occasional Scientific Lectures from Professors. 
Special attention given to moral and religious training; and 
the comforts and advantages of a refined home provided. 


References to the parents of the pupils. 


MX, WASHINGTON WILKS’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL and CALISTHENIC ESTABLISHMENT 
for YOUNG LADIES, at FINCHLEY, five miles north of 
London. Four Vacancies at present. In addition to complete 
and systematic culture in all branches of instruction and 
accomplishments, special attention is given to physical de- 
velopment and hygiene. Twelve Pupils only received. Refer- 
ences to ministers, medical gentlemen, and others, Terms 
free on application. 


W HITINGTON HOUSE, FOREST- 

HILL, SYDENHAM.—The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR 
gentlemen to board and educate. The course 
of instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford 
Local Examinations, Masters in Music, Drawing, and 
Referees—Sir F. G. Moon, Bart. , 2. 


Hamil 2 * * ng 
Martin, J. Spence, D.D. „ W. J. Un 

LI. D., R. D. Wilson, W. J. Todd, Go. G0. Other references, 
with terms, sent on application. 


receives y 


PEITENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Master: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 


Szconp Masten: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Rd., M.A. 


TERMS : , 
For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 
For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 
The Next TERM will COMMENCE on the 25th JANUARY, 


by which time the New Buildings will probably be completed. 
A part of them are already occupied. 


rate Terms. Prospect 
Webster, M. R. O. P., Principal. 


(THE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, BIRK- 


DALE PARK, SOUTHPORT. 


Home comforts. Superior educational advan - Mode- 
uses References from the Rev. I. 


charged for voy 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


4, QUEEN-STREET-PLACH, SOUTH WARK-BRIDGEB, LO. 


Capital Fund, a Quarter of a Million, 


DIRECTORS, 
George Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
Edmund Dunn, Req, Waddon. 
William Gover, Eeq., Lee, Kent. 
William Sutton Gover, Neq., 47, King William - street. 
John Middleton Hare, Eeq , Forest- 
Fountain John Hartley, Reg., Dalston. 
John Smither, Eseq., Wellclose-square. 
Joseph Warmington, Eeq., Lee-grove, Blackheath. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 


William Sutton Gover, Neg., F. . S., F. I. 


AUDITORS. 3 
Samuel Beddome „Mansion House. 
Charles Brown, Eq 5 don. 
George „ Blackheath. 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank (London Bridge.) 
PHYSICIAN, 
William Munk, „ M. D, F. S. A. (Fellow of the Royal 
College of Ph ysi of Lnodon), 40, Finsbury-square. 
SURGEON, 


Thomas Carr Jackson, „(Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital), 8, 
Weymouth-street, Portland-place. 

Accumulated Fund, £110,000. 
The Accumulated Fund is equal to about 50 per cent. of the 

ae premiums received on policies in force on December 81 


BkTTISEH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


82, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, I. O. 


(Established 1847.) 


Accumulated Premium Fund 


oo oe £325,928 
Annual Income (186000 


80,873 


The following are some of the distinctive features of this 

mpany :— 
e princi, tan whale ef 

om on the mu p ow 
the oats are divided amongst the assurers without invol 
any individual risk. Profits divided every third year, 
may be applied in Reduction of future Premiums, added to 
Policy, or received in Cash, at the option of the assurer, Next 
division will take place in 1867. 

II.—Free Policies for equitable amounts with participation 
in future profits, without further payments, granted to mem- 
bers who after three years are unable to continue their 
premiums, or, if preferred, the cash value will be paid 
surrender of the policy. ‘ 

III.—Doubtful or invalid lives assured on a new, sale, and 
equitable plan. 

IV.—Sea Risk AND Fon Restpgence.—No extra premium 
to Canada and the United States, nor for 
residence there within certain limits. 


Prospectuses and all needful information may be obtained on 
application to | 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &0. 

SUMS from 104. to 3001. ADVANOED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six months (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments), and 
good — discounted, Charges moderate, and strict co 
observ 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY : Office, 
297, Goswell-road, London. Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


“EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


AMILY SEWING and EMBROIDELE 
MACHINE. Ex 


ment. They Tuck, Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, t, 
and Embroider. 


Sews with equal ease on any thickness of materia, 
two ordinary reels; requires no re-winding ; and Be 
cut at every inch will not rip. 1 


WHIGHT AND MAN FN 


* 
tt 
rte 
Re 
’ 
* 
1 
> 


148, Holborn-bars, London, E. O. = >. 


a 


Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liableg d N ot 
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V. Fe 
THOMAS 
& Co.'s 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


3 29 


8 RES (Epingline de Roubaix), at 
wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., with 

the pares wool on the wrong side, in brilliant colours and 
black, suitable for morning or evening wear. Ladies, send for 
— and 00., Lambeth House, Westminster - 


SERGES, 


To at doom poral 14 


nene 


NCH MERINOS, in all the brilliant 

= 2a, per yard, double width. Fine and soft 

P to dyeing of bright and durable 
colours, the merino is 2 best article to select for 

. e sod) 00, Lambeth House, West 

— use, Wes 

ter-bridge, 8, 


a7" — 


BERDEEN WINSEYS, ote and beet, nt 
ne os ey Sore rasa 


OUSE, 


EI 


— 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE.—LADIES should at once see 
2 THOMAON'S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 

beerve the name, ‘‘THomson,” and the 
rer to 24 Gro zg. N 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’8 THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM OF 
HIRR AND PUROHASE OF HARMONIUMS. 


PPELL and CO, LET on HIRE all the 
best pry th ä for L 4 22 
cat beoomes the hirer, * — 1 


an HARMONIUMS, on the 
Three Yeare’ Bystem of Rire and Purchase. 
Alexandre's osiebraied Draw 4 Model Instrument, 


. uarter in advance, the instrument 
Sf the hirer, without any farther pay- 


The Large Draw! aay e the most perfect har- 
mouium for private use — 
Chappell’ 8, 50, New Bond - street. 


IMPORTANT TQ MINISTERS AND DEAOCONS. 


LEXANDRE'S EXHIBITION MODEL, 

for the OHU ROH. with thirteen stops, Venetian swell, 
— Price thirty-two guineas; or if hired for 
ugrter pong advance, the 
hirer. An excellent 


af ing 81. 3s. 

r 
fnetrusont becomes ‘the property of the 
Harmonium for church or chapel, 


Chappell’s, 50, New Bond - street. 


RUPTURGS. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 
are TRUSS, * no ateel ap round the 


hedy, is ties and 
seages toriat. Facility of alen; od. Ann 
to or rd. It ay be mere by 
fie Pind of * eet * — Aang 
every kind of ex w 
venience to the wearer, aud ia perf 1 sealed — 
observation. 
a ere 
advise the use 0 1 


fail to fit dG, on sending 


of the body, two inches bales the bins to the the 


Mr, WHITE, 228. PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
Prise of d Gingle Truss, ., Al., 968. dd., and 810. 6d 


a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 62s. 6d. Postage 


oe of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 628, P ls, 10d. 
Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly 


NEW PATE 
STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e, 


— of Ar are . is recommended 
0 
rn peouli oompressible, and 


ry ving — fhe Lies WA. 


* Is por K ight i in text 
. . stooking 


NEW PATENT 


FURNISH 


— 


YOUR HOUSE wre THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


Table Cutlery. every variety of style 


n Dish Covers in sets, 188., 30s., 49s., 638., 78s. 
DEAN®E’ 9 Maché Tea Trays in nets, from 218. new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE’ S—Bronzed 2 and Coffee Urns, with Loysell's 
tent improvements. 
Bras 8 a * ding Stew and 


DEANH’S—Modenta and Rock 85 pool a large ‘and 


handsome 
DEAN’ S—Gas newly-d patterns in 


Glass and Bronze—three-light glass from 63s. 


DBANR’S 
DEANE’ 0 
banana 
DDAN ' -Leder Stoves, improved Lendon-made Kitch- 


DEANE'8—Harnow, Saddles, and Horse Olothi 


estig mene fog every purpose. Bath-room 
rs an n in all modern and ap- 
u jron and Brass, with Bedding of 


ved 


eners, Range 


8 
DEAN elem and borne pole, a variety of pat- 


rns. French and Inglis 


DEANE’ „ fin ond Jape apan Goods, al Ware, and Culi- 
DEANE’ §—Turnery, 


— Mats, &c., well made 
strong, and se-viceable. 


DEANZE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 


Rollers, Wire-work, &o. 
„ Manu- 


favtured on the premises, of the best material 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LI8T GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


B® SON, 2 W., by Special Appointment to 


R. H. "the Priuos of Wales. 


BES SON'S WATCHES, sent safe by post. 


BENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by 
Steam Power. 


BENSON *S SILVER & ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


PENson’s GOLD JEWELLERY. Novel 
and Artistic. 


BENSON 8 ILLUGESATED PAMPHLET. 


Old Bond- street and Westbourne 


grove. 


BENSON, 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hiil. 


BENSON’ S WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1865. . 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE TEA DHALEBS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E. o. 


“STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 


Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
and flavour. 


No. 1 Black, at 2s. * No. 1 Mixed, acm ont Black, 


90 2 Black, at 8s. 
„ 2 ditto, at 8s. 2d. 


Supplied in 6lb. and Ib. Canisters. The prices include 
Oanirters and Carriage paid. Small Tasting Samples sup- 
plied gratuitously carriage paid. TAS — Cash. 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE. 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all 
Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 


CROSSE and BLACKWALL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
— Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 


“rye in patios 8s. Sd. each, at the retail houses in Lon 
don ; ents in the vipal towns in England; os 
who A. > 8. reat Wind -atreet, London, W. 


Observe the 2 seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisk 


Mn the Finest and as imported, 
Dosen, inclusive of Railway ye ee 2 


„ Holborn-bars, and 30, Regent-street, 
blished 1829. Prices current on appli- 


commended lien confidence. Henry Brett and 


Furnival’s 
cation. 


Distille 
-circus, 


TONIC BITTERS. 


ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 

ble and wholesome Bitter in existence; an 

efficient Tonic, an unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimu- 
lant. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Mer- 
vt Be Confectioners, and others, at 308. a dozen. Manufac- 
tured Waters and WILLIAMS. 2, Martiu’s-lane, Cannon- 
street, * Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHE wok 
TOILET CREAM maintains its the al for im 
ng ne, 1 fragrance to ig as well 75 
I. „I „ Price ls, 6d., and 6s, 
or’s lastentaneens 1 Hair bye’ is the best ex- 
— 2 Batchelor’ en . 6d., 7s., and 14s. et. Sold 
Hairdressers, and at R. HOVENDEN’ My Great 
44 W.; and 98 and 95, » Z.. 
N.B.—Wholesale warehouse for all 


First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1866, 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 

11 ATRAPILATORY is the best 

Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instantly 

to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 

injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and dy the Pro 

rietor, W. Gillingwater, 858 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 

any np ny he station in the kingdom, in 3 Sa, 6d., 58. bd, 
and 10s. 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits 


AIR DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This great dis- 
figurement to female beautyi s . remov 9 this 
article, which is easily applies — u effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 8s. 6d. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


oo 


— 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER'S arene Quire INI POMADB N with can- 
IAK pr whee en il: ol 
where no v roo ven 
the hair fallin off. In bottles 8s. ee pod 2 May 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprieto: 
W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), — Sent free to an 
rallway static n. Beware of Counterfeits, 


— 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1863. 


r ̃ ü GS. 


IN AHA NTS LL WHISK v. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pxrains’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ sAUUE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietois 
Worcester ; Mesars. CrossE and BLACKWELL; Messrs. Barclay 
and Sons, London, ., G., and by Grecers and Oilmen 
universally. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR OENTRE OF ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great improve- 
ment on a ordinary ottoman. Only of T. H. FILME and 
HON, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street ; and 34 and 35, Charles-street, 
Oxford-street*W. An Illustrated n. tres on application. 


THE SHILLING CANDLES OF THE SEASON. 
ROCK SPERM, 


Transparent as Paraffine. 


MARBLE SPERM, 
White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
BOTH NAMES COPYRIGHT. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. O. & J. FIELD. 
To be had in all sizes, of all Dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 


FIELD’S 5 
PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


(the Original) 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
In all sizes, from 1s. per lb, upwards. 
To be had of all Dealers. 


DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANOBD. 
BY USING 


The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
4d. and 6d, each, Manufactured by 


J. OC. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Ohandler. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


AND 
YEAR AFTER YEAR, 
PARR’S its BILL a 

4 by thousands, who thus ensure good health withou 
Are wood by fhowmnnls or scarcely any expense. This medicine 
may ber toatanytime. Goode will result. 

Prepared by the Proprietors, ‘I’. Roperts and Co., Crane- 
court, Fleet-street, and sold by all Chemists 

%% Nors.-The_genuine Medicine has the words, Pans 
Lun Pula, in ters on the Government Stamp affixed 
to each box, 


——, 
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Noncontormist. 
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“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vor. XXVI.—New Sznizs, No. 1097.] LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOV. 14, 1866. Price { . 
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Ecclesiastical Affuirs. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ANARCHY. 


WE cannot profess to take any pleasure in 
the anarchical condition of the Church of Eng- 
land. We do not doubt, for an instant, that it 
is hastening on the issue which we ardently 
desire, and for which we have cheerfully worked 
for many years past. Come in what shape it 
will, come by what agency it will, come when it 
will, we believe that the release of Christian 
institutions from the pressure of political 
alliances will prove an immense benefit to the 
country, especially in its spiritual interests. 
But we frankly confess that some parts, at 
least, of the process by which the end we so 
fervently long for is being brought about, are 
not to our taste. We could have wished that 
the Church should have severed the bonds 
which at present hamper the free movement 
and development of her religious life—that she 
should have done so for reasons that would 
have reflected honour on her profession—that 
while surrenderin 8 honours and emolu- 
ments, she would have vindicated her own high 
character as a faithful and self. governing 
Church ; and that, after her renunciation of the 
alliance which crippled her religious energy, 
she should have exhibited to the world an ex- 
— * of meekness, dignity, and devotedness 
such as would tell mightily in favour of the 
reality and power of Christian life. Our hope 
has been, not that bad government, or, more 
properly speaking, no government, but that 
godliness of spirit, would ultimately necessitate. 
the change for which we look. We seem like! 
enough to meet with disappointment in this 
regard. The ties are being loosened by agencies 
we could have preferred never to have recog- 
nised as co-operating with us, and amongst such 


agencies, perhaps the most powerful is eccle- 
diastical anarchy. , 


What a picture does “the Church of England 
e by law established present at this moment! 


what one truth can she be said to bear united 


testimony? Scarcely even to the Divine autho- 
rity of the revelation upon which she professes 
to stand. Is she a Reformed Church? There 
are hundreds of ‘her clergy who repudiate the 
Reformation. Is she—to use a technical term 
2 distinction—an Evangelical Church? Two- 
ds, perhaps, of her rulers and teachers 
would give a negative reply to the question. 
Is her proper function to teach or to mediate— 
to proclaim truth or to offer sacrifices—to be a 
mouthpiece of God to the people, or to be a 
sacerdotal representative of the people to God! 
Who can say? There are schools within her 
pale who insist * the one— there are still 
more numerous schools who maintain the other. 
2 Order,“ we Dissenters used to be reminded, 
is heaven's first law“ —but what order is 


So far as the legally authorised Church of this 
country may be regarded as embodying its 
religious life, it may be truly said that the 
social exercises of that life in every parish in 
the kingdom are at the mercy of irresponsible 
incumbents, who, so long as they are not abso- 
lutely immoral, may fashion public worship 
according to their individual whims. Govern- 
ment there is none. Submission to authority, 
when rendered, is rendered merely of choice. 
The priest is the ecclesiastical autocrat in his 
parish, and is amenable only to his own 
common sense, or to whatever else may stand in 
the place of it. 


Can anything be more pitiable than this out- 
cry against church upholstery, millinery, chand- 
lery, and perfumery? Can any position be 
more humili lating than that of a body of intelli- 
gent laymen e mere playthings of in respect 
of their religion by, perhaps, a beardless youth 
fresh from college life, who goes in, with 
juvenile ardour, for the latest religious novelt 
of the day? Is it nothing for fathers of fami- 
lies to see the modes of worship to which they 
have been habituated turned upside down b 
some zealous ritualist, and doctrines symbolised, 
and tendencies evoked and strengthened, which 
they were taught to associate with gross super- 
stition? Are they really going to sit down 
tamely, and witness their own hallowed associa- 
tions ruthlessly desecrated, and their wives and 
children drawn aside by priestly seductions, by 
means of a personal and lawless misuse of 
public resources P Why, where on earth is their 
manhood that they suffer the rights of the laity 

to be thus trodden in the dust? Rights, 
said we? They have foreclosed their rights, 
or rather have delegated them to the State, and 
what have they gained by the surrender ?— 
the prestige of religious respectability, and 
exemption from the equitable claim which their 
spiritual teachers have upon their temporal 
support. And now, what is their safeguard 
against ecclesiastical anarchy? To what pro- 
tecting agency can they betake themselves? 
To the Times. Ye powers! to the Times / and 
they offer their flatteries, and pour out their 
complaints, and address their invocations for 
help, to the Times, as though salvation were to 
come from that quarter. 


What will this ecclesiastical anarchy grow 
to? We are informed upon tolerably trust- 
worthy authority that at least two-thirds of the 
clergy of the Establishment are infected more 
or less with the sacerdotal virus, and are ready, 
as circumstances admit of it, to break out into 
full-blown Ritualism—in other words, spurious 
Romanism. We wish we could place our faith 
in the Church laity—but only a minority of 
them, we fear, and that by no means an influ- 
ential minority, have spirit enough left in them 
to breast the current which is bearing away the 
liberty, the good sense, and the feeble religious 
convictions, of the majority. English manli- 
ness and English — will yet, perhaps, 
have to be saved once more, by the Free 
Churches. They are not yet seized, are not 


there in the Church Establishment? Why, 


likely to be seized, by the prevailing epidemic. 
It is for them to exhibit the robustness of their 


Daventry. Mr. Briggs objected to make the old 
declaration, and required another form to be pre- 
sented to him. He was at once met by the assertion 
that the Qualification for Offices Act had not passed. 
The Act was produced, and, of course, Mr. Briggs 
was found to be right. The incident happily gives 
occasion to a local journal—the Daventry Spectator— 
to pass a comment on all such laws. ‘‘The Act, 
says this journal, “recognises the fact that the 
Established Church is not a sacred institution, the 
utility of which is never to be questioned. Like all 
other institutions of the country, it is to take its 
chance of standing or falling, as it may be able or 
unable to commend itself to the judgment of the 
nation.” Macclesfield offers us another text. It was 
proposed to elect Mr. J. Wright as Mayor, a gentle- 
man who, two or three years since, was rejected 
because of his Nonconformist principles. These 
principles threatened to stand in his way again this 
year, and one councillor, named Wildgoose, had the 


Y | impertinence to ask Mr. Wright whether, if he were 


elected, he would follow the usual custom of attend- 
ing church on Sunday. Mr. Wright had suffi- 
cient self-respect not to reply to such a question, and 
another candidate was at once started. The vote, 
however, was in favour of the Nonconformist, and 


| Mr. Wright will, it is to be hoped, not observe the 


time-honoured custom—“more honoured in the 
breach than the observance’ — of attending 
church.“ — There are many who will be glad to 
see that his Nonconformity has not stood in the way 
of the election of Mr. E. S. Robinson as Mayor of 
Bristol. Nor, excepting in a few instances, will any 
firm and conscientious adherence to principle stand 
in the way, in the long run, of such recognitions of 
individual character and worth. We are glad to see, 
in connection with such municipal affairs as have 
come under our notice this week, that the Noncon- 
formists do not, as a rule, need the generally-deserved 
rebuke administered in a recent article in the Daily 
News on the neglect of municipal institutions by the 
more cultivated and wealthy members of society. 
Our contemporary is right in stating that the com- 
plaint all over England is that, with some exceptions, 
the elite of our town communities are not found in 
the Town Councils; that local government is conse- 
quently left to less sensitive and less cultivated 
people; and that, in too many cases, municipal 
offices, rejected by those who might do honour to 
them, are grasped by those who need the honour 
they can give, and become the prize of noisy ostenta- 
tion or vulgar local ambition; and it is right in its 
opinion that an unhealthy condition of munici- 
pal life must inevitably tell on political life 
generally. In fact, if a Christian be a whole 
man —the “round man” of Cicero—he cannot 
but seek to give effect to Christian principles 
in all the relationships of life. If Christianity be 
worth anything, it must be of some value in deter- 
mining the relations which should subsist between 
man and man, and in furnishing principles of conduct 
for public, as well as for private, individuals. We 
believe that the best section of Nonconformists do 
not shirk public duties, and that they invariably 
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bring to bear upon them the highest order of Chris- 
tian intelligence. And, if anyone requires encourage- 
ment as a Nonconformist, let him look at the bare 
fact ef Mr. Robinson’s election for Bristol. The 
% Broadmead Records of that city show how, in 
old times, the Nonconformists were imprisoned, fined, 
and persecuted in all ways. Only six generations 
pass, and how is the picture altered | : 

We had not, in times past, Churchmen and Church 
newspapers to restate our facts and expound and de- 
fend our principles. We had no F. G. O.“ to give, 
as is given in another column, Ais experience of the 
clergy, and no Times to warn the bishops that they 
may wake up some morning to find nearly all the 
people gone over to Dissent, and the remainder 
utterly indifferent as to what may become of the 


“% hurch.“ Nor had we John Bulls to discourse of 
the disadvantages of the compulsory principle, and 
the disadvantages of a territorial Church, in such 
language as the following :— 
It is at least equally true of the colonies as of the 
mother coun ‘that ap Mes | of any or no religious 
at ig sure | h if asked, or to 
set down by others, as a member of the Church of 
England. And this is no less the case with convicted 
criminals than with any other class. We leave the 
Roman Catholic and nnn 
probably could do, their implication in allacious 
charge of rearing up a disproportionate number of colo- 
nial thieves and rogues, But, for ourselves, it is only a 
part of the iow pl borne by the Anglican community, 
as the recognised representative of the national religion, 
that it must submit to the equivocal compliment of in- 
cluding within its ranks all the mauvatses sujets dis- 
avowed by other denominations. The same coi 
will also anfficiently acoount for the unfavourable con- 
trast presented by members of the Church of Englan 
in the colonies, as compared with other religious bodies, 
in the amount of pecuniary extended to the 
This is simply the result of old habit and asso- 
ciation, fostered by the endowments and 
ecclesiastical establishments in the mother country, and 
consequently inexperience in the duties and demands of 
the voluntary system, English Churchmen at home are 
so seldom upon and so little used ve 
towerds the maintenance of the religious 
in which they have no right to claim a share, that when 
forced by the necessities of the case to provide stipen- 
diary emoluments and all the costly external machinery 
of worship, which they inherit here, it takes a long time 
for them to realise and learn the full extent of the obli- 
gation. No doubt, this practicaily is one of the most 
rious hindrances to the success 1 our missionary 
orte, and a chief cause of the sickly Anglicanism 
of the Colonial Church. 


Nor, let us add, had we a Churchman, to declaim as 
the journal with that title declaims in its last number 
against any State control of the Church. Is it pos- 
sible that we read such words as these in such a 
journal instead of in some recognised organ of the 
Liberation party P— 


The Church of Christ, for the first three centuries of 
its existence, lived and prospered not only independently 


of the civil Government, but in spite of all its opposi- | P 


tion. Then the queation demanded, and still demands, 
an answer—Did the Church forfeit that independence, 
the prerogatives granted to her for ever by her Divine 
Master, and the one form of government and mode of 
legislation instituted by His apostles, when the rulers of 
the kingdoms of this world become grafted into her one 
body by holy baptism? Does a civil governor having 
no rights of church government, be a heathen, 
acquire such rights by ming a Christian? This is 
the root of the matter. We venture to say that no sane 
man can answer that question in the affirmative. Then 
whence does the civil Government acquire these rights! 
They can bave no origin, tenable before any jury of 
Chris other than in a Divine gift from the 
kiogs. Then let the title-deeds be produced, Neither 
the Church herself, nor any branch thereof, has the 
power, even had she the will, to transfer one iota of her 
sacred trust to other hands. Centuries of tacit and 
forced submission to usurpation cannot consecrate the 
* wrong. No lapse of time can turn wrong into 


Such thoughts have been forced upon the minds of 
Churchmen in England in the aps spiritual awakening 
of the last thirty years, It is a great subject upon 
which it is necessary, without delay, that men should 
form definite ideas. 

The Churchman gives up even the question of 
temporalities. It adds: 

We cannot forget that ominous word, temporalities.“ 
Are not they the gross and palpable chain whereby the 
Church is fettered to the State? We must acknowledge, 
without reserve or 2 that all temporal goods 


are at the absolute disposal of the State. The same 


power which conferred Woburn Abbey and Covent- 

en on the house of Russell, can at any time resume 

e grant, The same power which gave tithes and 

lands and houses to the Church, or (what is in effect 

the same thing) which by law secures to her the 
usufruct, can resume the grant and repeal the law. 


Do we stand on our head or on our heels that we 
read such language in a staunch Church organ ? 


While there is this marvellous tendency towards 
our own principles in some Church circles, in others 
there is not less contempt expressed for some deve- 
lopments ‘of the present State-Church. Thus the 
Clerical Journal comments on what it terms the 
‘open disloyalty” of the Rev. John Vaux, curate 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster-square, who is 
described as nothing better than a “ recreant priest.” 
We are informed of Mr. Vaux, that ho— 


wre yeh on * Christian Burials: their Arrange- 
ment and 2 — charnel-h 0 


d 
has been reintrodu 


funerals of incense, candles and torches, and gaudy 
palls, But High Churchmen of this school are familiar 
with all the adjuncts of the grave, the Guild of St. 
Alban actually keeping a model coffin to send over the 
country for the inspection of the clergy ! However, 
chacun & son gol, nor would we willingly discourage 
any reasonable attempts to make the burial of the dead 
legs gloomy and obj-ctionable than it often is, More 
serious matter calls for our notice on the present occa- 
sion, First there is a fling at our Church, as not 
encouraging prayers for the dead :—‘‘ Our people asa 
body have not as yet been taught that— 


When the soul had fled from earth the Church could do yet 


more ; 
When the chanting priests came slow in front and the Cross 


went on before 
And o’er the poor man's pall they bade the sacred banner 


wav 
To — her sons that Holy Church hath victory o’er the 

grave,” N 
Of course, if for the dead are recommended, 
n ere be in masses for the departed? 
Only this—that our Church positively forbids them, as 
being one of the very worstgfeatures of Romanism. 
Yet Mr. Vaux dares to speak of them as quite proper 
and normal, in a passage which we will quote, and then 
leave the whole matter to the judgment of our readers: 
—** But, su fat that a procession of this kind cannot 
be * out of doors) and that the body is brought 
to the oh in the asual way, it is met at the door 
Ar the pall and wreath are 

AN the torch-bearers range themselves on either 
side of the coffin, and the procession moves up the nave, 
sinviog the introd sentences of the burial office. 
The coffin le then deposited in front of the chancel ste 
the boys with their es remaining 1 its side, an 
the croes-bearer taking his station at the foot of the 
corpse ; while these arrangements are ng, there 
will be time for the cl and choir, as well as for the 
funeral party, to take their places. The Psalms and 
Leeson will follow, and then will come the celebration 


a | of the Holy Communion, asa Mass for the dead, It is 


of great importance, on many accounts, that this 
should not be omitted, yet the service is so seriously 
lengthened by this addition that there is oftentimes a 
iffioulty in managing it. Now that a daily Eucharist 
ned in many churches, there seems no 
reason why this service should not be utilised as the 
funeral mass when ococasion requires it. The coffin 
might be brought into ohorch at an early hour, and 
remain.in its proper place until the time appointed for 
the burial office to be sung.” 


High-Church funerals and Masses for the Dead 
—this is the last development of the Protestant 
Church of England. We should hardly like to write 
in terms of caricature of such matters, but as 
Churchmen do not hesitate to do so we need not 
be too delicate in quoting what they say. Thus the 
Rev. Edward Stuart, of Munster-square, writes to 
the Guardian :— 


The Rev: R. H. Baynes, vicar of St. Michael’s, Coven- 
try, in a letter to the Times (Oct. 26), cal's the Art 
Eshihition at the y assort- 


of M \ 

Now realiy, Sir, this is such a singularly happ 
phrase—(or perhaps such a singularly sad one) that 
would suggest its being adopted for the future as the 
roper and special title of this Exhibition. 

Bills might be printed and distributed next year at 
Wolverhampton as follows :— 
During the Congress week 
A melancholy assortment of Millinery 
will be exhibited daily. 
Palls, Funeral Capes, and Lent Vestments will 
pre. 
Chief Undertaker—Mr, Vincent. 

Doleful Hymne will be sung from time to time, 
accompanied by groans from the deeply afflicted. . 

No admission except in full mourning ; smiling 
strictly prohibited. Bitters may be had at the bar. 


Suppose that we had written this? What 


York Congress ‘‘a 


of | “ atheistic” irreverence would it not have exhibited 


in the eyes of our Church contemporaries ! 


There are two reliefs for Churchmen from these 
extravagances. The first, and an altogether unsatis- 
factory one, is afforded by law. A Ritualist, the 
Rev. T. B. Simpson, of East Teignmouth, has just 
been brought before the Arches Court and indicted, 
under the Ohurch Discipline Act, for his Ritualistio 
practices, Asin the case of Archdeacon Denison, 
technical objections only were raised, and the judg- 
ment of Dr. Lushington was deferred. The second 
course is that recommended by the “Liberation 
Society,” and very ably sustained in the meetings of 
that Society just held at Manchester, Barnsley, Wake- 
field, and Carlisle. We direct especial attention to 
the speeches of the Revs. H. W. Parkinson and 
Charles Vince at the first meeting. The anarchy 
existing in the Church was never more faithfully 
described than by these speakers. Some Church- 
men at Wakefield endeavoured to disturb the purpose 
of that meeting, and, amongst others, the notorious 
Mr. Massingham made his appearance. The chair- 
man and Mr. Walters took the ground which we 
have ourselves always taken. A public meeting 


hear a lecture, is not a meeting for discussion, and 
Mr. Massingham was therefore extinguished. He 
took, however, what we daresay he would consider 
to be his revenge, at the meeting of the Wakefield 
Church Institution on the following evening, when, 
as will be seen from our report, he compared the 
Liberation party to thieves and pickpockets. It is 
a pity, considering the nature of the question at 


a composition as we are likely often to meet with, and | issue, that Churchmen are not represented by more 
but little relieved by the pompous appropriation to 


respectable advocates than Mr. Massingham. 

We quoted, a fortnight ago, a portion of a remark- 
able article in the Pall Mali Gazette (a journal which 
Pn some of the most careful political writing 

he present day) on the Ritualistic question. Yes. 
terday afternoon the Gazette followed up its previous 
article by another on “Anglican Sacerdotalism 
and English Law.” In calling attention to the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s letter, the writer states that in 


bees Absolution Service “the right to forgive sins by 


called for a specific purpose, or a meeting called to. 


absolution is as explicitly asserted for the Anglican 
Churchman as words can make it.“ This right he 
of course holds to be utterly “ baseless and 
| visionary,” but he is of opinion that, until this law 
(meaning the words of the Prayer-book) is repealed, 
“the essence of the sacerdotal idea will never be 
rooted out from a certain influential class of English 
society.“ He enlarges on the fact that the doctrine 
of absolution does not differ from that adopted in 
the Romish Church, and that in consequence of the 
peculiar power supposed to be invested in parsons,”’ 
they are judged by a rule altogether different from 
that which is applied to other people. With great 
truth the writer adds: —“ And so deeply is the 
country leavened with this all-pervading sacer- 
dotalism, that even the principal Dissenting sects 
have adopted similar ideas, and expect a special 
sanctity of life, dress, and flemeanour in their 
preachers.” Such “ sacerdotalism is traced to the 
direct result of English law, and “ until those who 
form English opinion have adopted the principle that 
the clerical profession is nothing more than a profes- 
sion, to be adopted and afterwards given up at dis- 
cretion, like the profession of the bar, or of physic, 
or of architecture, or of fighting, so long will the 
claims of the extravagant kind which are now 
frightening poor Paterfamilias out of his wits 
be revived in some new form or other from 
time to time.“ The best comment on the necessity of 
such language is afforded in a report in the same 
journal of a sermon preached at St. Alban’s on 
Sunday last, when the Rev. T. W. Perry, of 
Brighton, argued that the power conferred by Christ 
on His Apostles had not ceased, and that the “spiritual 
miracle” of absolution was still inherent in the 
clergy, who also had the power to give regenera- 
tion on baptism, forgiveness of sins, and the saving 
of souls through the Eucharistic sacrifice.” It is 
quite enough to state these facts. Butisit? Ought 
not the Nonconformists to give, in united voice, their 
own conviction respecting such doctrines ? 


The Spectator of last week, in an article on 
“Second-hand Bigotry,” declaimed, with unusual 
heat, against the rejection, by University College, of 
the Rev. James Martineau, as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in that college. The writer describes this 
rejection as “ pitial le weakness, and a “ cringing to 
possible bigotries,” for which no human being can 
feel any emotion but contempt.” In case this article 
should be received by any of our readers as the autho- 
ritative judgment of Liberalism on the recent act 
of the Senate of this College, we may observe 
that, from our own knowledge, the rejection of 
Mr. Martineau proceeded from an unsectarian 
feeling. If the sectarian feeling of the College 
had been consulted, Mr. Martineau would have been 
elected; but the fact is that a Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy ina Unitarian college was not considered to bea fit 
man to occupy a similar post in an unsectarian college. 
The position in which the Senate was placed was peculiar 
and painful, and we have confidence that in giving 
their vote they did so from the purest motives. This 
judgment is strengthened by our knowledge of the 
fact that with scarcely an exception, the only votes 
recorded in favour of Mr. Martineau were those of_ 
members of his own congregation, or personal friends, 
while onthe other side were found such names as Lord 
Belper, Mr. Grote, Sir E. Ryan, Mr. Romilly, Dr. 
Wood, and Mr. Cozens Hardy. It is very easy, 
when personal preferences have been disappointed, to 
bring charges of “sectarianism,” and “ bigotry” ; 
but, as in this case, it is often found that the sectarian- 
ism and the bigotry have consisted in those who 
have made such charges. Surely the Spectator could 
not wish, as a friend to University College, for Mr. 
Martineau to deliver his Manchester New College 
lectures to the students of that college; and what 
other could he possibly deliver? We ask this ques- 
tion without having heard one of Mr. Martineau's 
lectures; but we cannot conceive that so frank and 
honest a man could conceal his theology in treating 
the subject for which the vacant Professorship was 
intended. The principles of moral philosophy lie at 
the very basis of theology. 

One or two literary “notes.” We regret to hear 
that the Rev. H. H. Dobney has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Christian Spectator. Mr. Dobney has 


conducted this magazine with great ability during 
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the last fifteen months. In no period of its history 
has there been moro freshness or freedom than during 
his editorship; and in no period, it may, we think, 
be said, has there been so much writing of the 
highest order of literary culture. The last number 
of this magazine is now out of print, and such a fact 
is the best testimony to the success of an editor’s 
labours. This magazine will now be put into both 
new and old hands, but before Mr. Dobney makes 
his own farewell, we could not but bear this testimony 
to the high and valuable character of his work. We 
further understand that, last week, arrangements were 
finally completed for the amalgamation of the British 
Standard and the Patriot newspapers. Dr. Campbell, 
after many years of hard and unbroken labour, re- 
tires from journalistic life. It is understood that the 
amalgamated journals will receive a new title. It is 
with great gratification, and more than gratification, 
that we add another note.“ It has been well- 
known that it was at one time intended to publish a 
biography of the late Rev. Dr. Harris. After his 
death, however, some libels on his character were 
uttered, and the intention was suspended. We are 
now informed that the person who invented these 
libels, has recently, on a deathbed, confessed to their 
utter falsity. The biography will therefore be pro- 
ceeded with, and Mr. Philip Smith will, we believe, 
be the writer. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Manchester branch of 
the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control was held on Tuesday, Nov. 
6, in the Free-trade Hall. Mr. John Cheetham, 
M.P., presided, and there were also present the Rev. 
C. Vince, of Birmingham, Mr. W. Edwards, and Mr. 
J. Carvell Williams, as a deputation from the execu- 
tive committee. The other gentlemen on the plat- 
form included Mr. B. Whitworth, M. P., Mr. Richard 
Johnson, Mr. Henry Lee, the Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow, 
the Rev. Alexander Thomson, the Rev. G. W. Conder, 
the Rev. R. 8. Scott, the Rev. G. H. Brown, Mr. F. 
Taylor, Mr. Charles Wardley, the Rev. H. W. 
Parkinson (Rochdale), the Rev. J. D. Davies, Mr. 
John Stuart, Mr. David Stuart (Liverpool), Mr. 
George Stuart (Philadelphia, U.S.), the Rev. J. 
- Muncaster, Mr. Edward Lewis, Mr. William Morris, 
the Rev. G. Nicholson, Mr. Joseph Spencer, Mr. 
Peter Spence, the Rev. J. Morgan, Mr. W. C. 
Graham (Wigan), the Rev. A. Newth, Mr. J. B. 
M‘Kerrow, Mr. Alderman Rumney, the Rev. Thomas 
Green (Ashton), Mr. J. Waterhouse (Ashton), &. 

Mr. CuEreTHAM, M. P., in taking the chair, explained 
that an engagement to his own constituency would 
compel him to leave the meeting as soon as he had 
made a few opening remarks. He said that events 
around us were more and more forcing ecclesiastical 
and religious questions upon the consideration of 
politicians. Whilst a large section of our population 
was engaged in demanding the greater extension of 
political rights, a large extension of religious freedom 
was equally sought after. The difficulties in the 
way of the latter were even greater than those con- 
nected with the former :— 


This Society must be prepared for a long period of 
discussion and the circulating of information to prepare 
the public mind, not only for the consideration, but for 
the settlement, of the important questions in view, if 
it was to succeed in its object. He looked upon the 
Society as mainly created for this purpose of enlighten- 
ing public opinion up to the point that a majority of the 
nation would be prepared to carry out tbat object. As 
to the objections to the Society, nothing could be more 
erroneous than the statement sometimes mace that it 
sought to obtain for its own share a proportion of the 
existing Church revenues of the country. ‘The whole 
course of conduct of the Nonconformists bad contra- 
dicted such a statement, He instanced their determined 
rejection of the Regium Donum—a emall annual allow- 
ance from the Consolidated Fund for the relief of poor 
ministere, Again, inour Australian colonies, where the 
Government wished to commence a system of equitable 
dealing by paying all denominations alike, the Noncon- 
formists resolutely refused to participate; and having 
obtained the general concurrence of the community, the 
result was the establishment in Australia of a perfectly 
free, voluntary system, without either aid, control, or 

atronage from the State. (Applause.) Neither was 

ere any truth in the objection that the Society was 
merely sectarian, and created out of jealousy or opposi- 
tion to the Church. Under the general title of the 
Bociety, The Liberation of Religion,“ Churchmen 
micht enrol themselves as justly as Nonconformists. In 

‘support of this view he quoted the remarks of a very 

distinguished Churchman, Mr. Goldwin Smith, who, at 

„ meeting of the Liberation Society, said he sympa- 
thised heartily with their objects, although not himself 
one of their members, for unless the Establishment 
died, the English Church could not live, au Established 
Church being patent injustice.” The same train of 
thought was manifest in several speakers at the recent 
Church Congress. In fact, not merely would Dissenters 
establish their own objects, but, ultimately, the force of 
conviction would create among Churchmen themselves 
an anxious d-sire to realise the blessings of freedom 
of religion, Though it might be they would act inde- 
pendently of this Society, it was to be hoped the time 
would come when a considerable number of them would 
seek to carry out its principle, and escape the trammels 
of State control which encumbered and hindered the 
ood that their own Church might otherwise achieve. 
t would be much to be regretted if the tendency of 
this Society were 2 pentane attacks upon Church- 
men, or direct r views in any other course than 
against the principle of an Establishment, With the. 
interior discipline or doctrine of the Church they had 


* 


nothing to do. Claiming for themselves freedom of 
thought, they must allow it to others. It was true that 
the State connection might bring into prominence 
certain errors to which they might point; but the use- 
fulness of the Society would extend just in proportion 
as, separating that which might be treated as personal 
in attack, they attacked the principle of an Estabiish- 
ment—the avowed connection and control which the 
politician and man of the world set up in the Church, 
and which no warrant of Scripture gave him. Another 
objection against the Society, than which nothing can 
be more absurd, was the idea that some secret plot was 
hid behind its operations, Nothing could be more open 
and aboveboard than its transactions. Its great object 
was to bring over, not by coercion, but voluntarily, by 
force of argument and counsel, the opinion of the mass 
of the people to its own side; and he wished that 
Churchmen, to whose voluntary efforte in promotion of 
their religious opinions no one was more ready to te-tify, 
would perceive that whilst the connection of the Church 
with the State did not make the State religious, it did 
essentially made the Church political, Injustice 
must be connected with an Establishment, whatever 
the principles and doctrines of that Establishment 
might be, for if we selected one class for the dis- 
tinction of an Establishment, we must in the very 
creation of it imply that all other opinions were in 
error. One of the anomalies of the injustice which it was 
sought to remove were Church-rates. It had been pro- 
phesied as the result of their abolition that churches 
would crumble into ruin, but in these important manu- 
facturing districts it had been found that jost as we 
withdrew from those who dissented from the Establish- 
ment the burden of an unwilling support to it, so we 
had aroused and increased the zeal and liberality which 
existed within it; and never had there been in the 
his ory of that Establishment, not even in the days of 
Roman Catholic power, when they had the art of draw- 
ing out the willing zenerosity of their people, a time 
when we could point to greater instances of personal 
self-denial and sacrifice on behalf of the principles of 
their Church than we could now point to on the part of 
members of the Church of England. (Applause.) He 
therefore disclaimed all personality; this great principle 
of the liberation of religion could be fought for without 
incriminating the doctrines of that Church. Supposing 
the object of the Society were attained, would not the 
abolition of the principle of an Establishment lead to 
much greater Christian union than now prevailed? The 
coldness, division, and isolation of the great Christian 
communities amongst us appeared to one of the 
saddest things of our day, and the maintenance of an 
Establishment had very much to do with that evil. We 
wight depend upon it, if the world was to be improved 
and elevated it would need the united harmony of all 
Christian sects to accomplish the great work. And it 
probably was the reason why so little had been done, 
and that taunts could be levelled against Obristian 
efforts by those who opposed them, that these divisions 
and discords among Christians had existed. He there- 
fore, though not a member of the Society, wished it, in 
the achievement of its great object, every success, 
(Cheers. ) 
Mr, Johnson having taken the chair, 


Mr, CarveLL WILLIAMS, one of the deputation, was 
then called upon to deliver an address, which re- 
viewed the events of the late Parliamentary session, 
so far as they bore on the Society’s objects. He said 
that he had to discharge a much more agreeable 
duty than that which had devolved on the Liberal 
members who had lately met their constituents ; 
since he had no Cave of Adullam to explore, no great 
mistakes to apologise for, no defeat or disunion to 
mourn over, and no treachery to denounce. On the 
contrary, the religious equality party had during the 
last session been both earnest and united, had 
achieved a series of brillliant victories, unaccom- 
panied by a single defeat, and had also succeeded in 
two instances in converting Parliamentary bills into 
statutes of the realm. (Loud cheers.) He had been 
struck with the strong contrast which had been pre- 
sented between the alacrity with which the Liberal 
party prepared for the ecclesiastical divisions of last 
session, and the strong propensity of their opponents 
for running away. The Conservatives did their 
utmost to avoid those divisions which, in former 
years, they looked forward to gleefully. Thus it was 
Only owing to the dogged obstinacy of Mr. Newde- 
gate that any division took place on the Qualification 
for Offices Repeal Bill; and it was due to the same 
quality in Mr. Henley that there was any division on 
the second reading of the Oxford University Tests 
Abolition Bill, The bill of Mr. Bouverie, in relation 
to college fellowships, was allowed to be read a 
second time without a division, and when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Church-rate Bill was debated, the Conserva- 
tive leaders skipped out of the House, lest, a division 
being called fur, they should be obliged to take part 
in it. (Cheers.) Looking to the results of these 
divisions, he thought they had a full explanation of 
the fact. On the first division on an ecclesiastical 
question, on the bill of Mr. Hadfield, a majority of 
121 pronounced in favour of the measure. (Cheers.) 
On the second reading of Mr. Hardcastle’s Ohurch- 
rate Abolition Bill, there was a majority of thirty- 
three in its favour,—a larger majority than the 
abolitionists had had since 1859. In the leading 
division on the Oxford Tests Abolition Bill, the 
Conservatives were beaten by a majority of 114, 
and on a subsequent division, in committee, by a 
majority of 73. Although the Fellows of Colleges 
Bill passed by a majority of only 22, yet when it 
was remembered that when the bill was formerly 
before the House it was defeated by a majority of 
55, it would be seen that, in regard to that 
question, substantial progress had been made since 
the last general election. It was said, in reply, that 
they commenced the last Parliament with majorities 
and ended with minorities, and that the same result 
might happen before the present Parliament was 
dissolved. But, in the first place, the present 


Parliament was certain not to live so long as its 
predecessor; secondly, the new Parliament was 


| 


happily not exposed to the demoralising influence to 
which its predecessor was subject; and, thirdly, 
the weapons used with so much effect seven years 
ago had so lost their edge that their opponents 
would have to forge new ones if they hoped to win 
again the battles over which they so much rejoiced. 
One thing, however, was certain, and that was that 
the present Parliament would not repeal the laws 
which it had already ; and it was an impor- 
tant fact that while the last Parliament did not pass 
a single measure for the extension of the religious 
liberties of the people, the new Parliament, though 
only one session old, had already passed two. 
(Cheers.) Had it not been for the passing of one of 


these, each of the gentlemen lately elected as a town 


councillor or alderman would have had to take an 
oath not to use his authority to subvert the Esta- 
blished Church; but the gentlemen who had just 
been elected were relieved from the necessity of 
taking such a declaration. Cheers.) They owed 
that relief to the tacticul skill, the indomitable 

verance, and the unalumbering vigilance of Mr. 
Hadfield. (Loud cheers.) It had taken eight years 
to carry that measure, but he rejoiced that Mr. 
Hadfield in his old age had been permitted to see the 
reward of his exertions. His success was perhaps 
due, in some degree, to another measure, which had 
now also happily passed into law. Last year, 
Mr. Monsell, an Irish member, stimulated by the 
action of Mr. Hadfield, introduced a measure to 
modify the objectionable oath administered to Roman 
Catholic members. It passed the House of Commons, 
but was rejected by the Lords, and on that occasion 
Lord Derby delivered the famous “ muzzling ” speech 
which hadalienated from his party somany constituen- 
cies in Ireland. The result had been that in the last 
session the Government brought in a bill embracing 
the principle of Mr. Monsell’s measure, but imposing 
one uniform oath upon all members of Parliament 
alike, and thereby settling legislatively what had 
been previously settled only by the act of the House 
of Commons, the famous and now almost forgotten 
Jew question, Availing himself of this change in 
the position of the question, Lord Derby assented to 
the passing of the bill, and then he had to ask him- 
self whether he could with any decency longer 
oppose Mr. Hadfield’s bill, which gave Dissenters 
precisely the same liberty which had been conceded 
to Roman Catholics, Making a virtue of necessity, 
he assented to the passing of both measures; and 
now Roman Catholic emancipation was complete, 
and the act which re the Test and Corporation 
Acts was complete also. These two small measures 
affirmed large principles—(Hear, hear)—first, that 
no Englishman or Irishman, when chosen to fill a 
publio office, was henceforth bound to acknowledge 
in any way the predominance of the Established, or 
any other, Church; and, second, that every man 
chosen to fill a public office was as free to criticise 
the Established Church and endeavour in a constitu- 
tional way to subvert it, as he was to criticise and 
subvert any other national institution. (Cheers.) 
The Church-rate question had also, he thought, been 
greatly advanced by the proceedings of the late 
session. It was no small thing that the author of 
Phe Church in its Relation to the State,” the fore- 
most man of the Liberal party of the present day, 
had definitely committed himself to the, principle of 
the abolition of compulsion in relation to peouni 
exactions for religious purposes. (Cheers.) By the 
mode in which they had dealt with Mr. Gladatone’s 
bill, the Conservative party had unconsciously 
rendered the abolitionists a signal service; because 
the issue of the debate of last session had been to 
show that it was not likely that any compromise 
would become law, and that it would come to be 
acknowledged on all hands that total abolition was 
the only remedy. (Cheers.) Time had also been on 
their side in regard to the question of university 
reform. When Mr. Heywood, in 1854, carried the 
clauses which, for the first time, admitted Dissenters 
to the University of Oxford, he won his victory as 
the result of a single session’s struggle, and of one 
night’s debate. That victory was almost too easy, 
since the public were not sufficiently acquainted with 
the intrinsic merits of the question at issue; but the 
opposition of the Conservatives to further measures 
had enabled the friends of reform to enlighten the 
public mind by the emphatic enunciation of their 
principles. The result wus that Mr. Dodson’s bill 
was defeated at the last stage by a majority of only 
two. Mr. Coleridge had this year majorities in 
favour of a much better bill of 114 and 73; and Mr. 
Bouverie, instead of being in a minority of 65, wad in 
a majority of 22. Mr. Göschen almost startled the 
House of Commons by the emphasis with which he 
asserted that the universities were national institu- 
tions—that they were lay ons, accidentally 
but not essentially connected with the Church of 
England; but that allegation had never been either 
denied or disproved, and might now be taken as 
accepted by the House. After alluding to Mr. 
Coleridge’s eloquent speech against the exclusion of 
Nonconformists from these ancient seats of learning, 
and to Dr. Temple’s motion in favour of university 
reform at the recent meeting in Manchester, the 
speaker referred to the work lately undertaken by 
the Society in Wales. He asked for the sympath 
of Englishmen in the efforts which, as he caer | 
Welshmen were about to make in emancipating 
themselves from landlord thraldom, and alleged that 
their success would be of substantial value to English 
voluntaries. in prosecuting their great crusade in 
favour of equality and free religion. 


The Rev. H. W. Panxmsox, of Rochdale, then 
addressed the meeting. One of his points was that 
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a Minte-Church 45d ‘not promote unity of religions 
opinion. That was the ground taken by its 
defenders, who were more easily beaten on their own 
chosen ground than any other. 


an Act was specially 
10 — — 
con- 

— this altar and 
In order to secure this 
the Church of England, 


} Unity. 
2,000 men were : 
n 


end, 
and swelled as Nonconformists those ranks of 
ali things on its side; the law 


men were to believe ; 
it were ejected from the 


clergy or laity, but only the Prime Minister and a 
majority of the House of Commons. 
They al think it right to 
What's his'n unto Cœaar, - 
For it's through him they hope and live, 
From him their bread and cheese are.“ 


(Loud cheers and laughter.) He questioned if language 
could put it stronger. The Liberation Society said the 
same, only not so coarsely. That was a question of 
taste, de c.“ (Laughter.) He had not time 
to quote from the Guardian, a paper which, in general 
fairness and elevation of tone, stood high among religious 
newspapers ; but he must call attention to an utterance 
of the Dean of Ely. Harvey Goodwin, whose Hulsean 
lectures were a fine contribution to the theological 
literatare of this country, asked at the Church Congress 
the other day, when he wanted more bishops and. more 
power for Oonvocation — Who is to be our Samson, to 
unloose the bonds which bind the Church of England?” 


® | So it seemed there were bonds to be broken, and the 


t, 

t was the uniformity of men who 
‘game thing because it did not matter 
what they said (laughter); it was 
> aged he faces of 


graves; and 

breath and pulse of life,—as soon as they 
to up out of their graves,—they went different 
y was at an end, (Laughter and 
mentative 
Church to 

ng — recrimination 
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Common is me N He would go farther, and 
say that, g Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians, who constituted three-fourths of the 
Nonconformists, and seven-eighths of their influence, 
there did exist a real and substantial agreement of 
opinion and sentiment—(Hear, hear)—whilst there was 
none in the Establishment, which professed it without 
having it. (Cheers.) Therefore this boasted unity in 
the Church was quitea fiction, whilst the Free Churches 
were drawing nearer together in sentiment and practice. 
Cheers.) Nor was it at all difficult to account for this, 
when men were they came together and 
compared and contrasted opinions and learnt each from 
the other. II I may, I will; if I must, I will not; if 
truth draws me, I will follow; but if force drags me, I 
will hold back and resist.” Therefore it was that 
whilst the members of the Free Churches were coming 
into close agreement, because they were not obliged to 
come together by any external pressure, the members of 
the Estabfishment were tearing and devouring each 
other, because they were locked u by Acts of Parliament 
in the same cage. (Laughter an ) He remem- 
bered being told on one occasion of 4 scene which 
— oh * — a ~~ was 8 2 2 
verpool. A rope was lying partly on and partly 
in the hold. wet captain ordered one sailor to pull it 
up, and the mate, who was in the hold, not knowing of 
this order, at the same moment told another to pull it 
down. ‘They were thus en in pulling at opposite 
ends of the rope for some time before they discovered 
what prevented it from either g up or down. 
(Laughter.) The condition of parties in the Establish- 
ment seemed to be not unlike this kind of thing. He 
that there were ten distinct and well-defined 
parties in the Church of England, all of whom loved 
issenters a little more than they loved one another. 
(Laughter.) 


fhe Rev. Cuartzs Vincz, of Birming 

amplified ‘he same topic in an amusing manner, 
3 — from the Church papers showing how 
y they spoke of their in the same 
Church. The Ohurch had already lost that claim on 
the national regard which oneness of thought and 
action might have gan 0 A ; and during the six 
years since then the differences become still more 
N The highest — —4 of all had said 
t a house divided against i could not stand. 
Here, then, was one of the signs of the times from 
which the Liberation Society might derive hope and 
encotragement in their great work. Another point 
full of encouragement was the altered manner in 
which the connection of their Church with the State 
was now spoken of by Churchmen. What the Anti- 
State-Church Society used to say about the fetters 
was feebleness i compared with the agonising 
cries of some of the men who wore them, such as the 


Another cry from bondage was this of the Church and 
State iew s—**The mere private opinions of the 
bishops in connection with the Church of 
neither can nor ought to have any weight beyond what 
their personal character demands. They are not elected 
by the Church, nor do they in any way represent either 


d | feeling amongst 


| Liberation Society’s labours were neither an assumption 
nor an impertinence. Another encouragement was that 
Ohurobmen were ing to understand the griev- 
ances of Dissenters. Professor Plumptre said he had 
no doubt, if Churchmen were in a minority, and called 
upon to pay rates toa Baptist chapel, they would not 
be so much su at the sensitiveness of a Dissenter’s 
conscience. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. A. Macrapyen then proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

That this meeting views with great satisfaction the results 
of the recent Pariiamen and other operations of the 
Liberation Society ; and having regard to the present condi- 
tion of the Established Church, and to the probable course of 

events, the meeting deems it to be im t that the 


'n friends should la with in 
the . of the principle of religious 
is adapted alike to promote the welfare of 
Christ and the interests of the country. 
| Myr, W. Epwarps, the treasurer of the Society, in 
the resolution, said he must point out the 
necessity there was of the public coming forward and 
helping the Society with funds. Eighteen or twenty 
years ago they were content to carry on the agitation 
with a few hundred pounds, and it was necessary 
that people should see that their position at the pre- 
sent time was different from what it was then. The 
known their object, and of 


opportunities of makin 
alnining that object, vastly increased, and of 
course they could not be taken advantage of without 
increased means. 

The Rev. E. H. Brown, of Eccles, supported the 
resolution, which was carried. 

The next resolution was one appointing the com- 
mittee and officers for the ensuing year, after which 
the meeting terminated with the usual vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 
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WAKEFIELD. 

On Tuesday evening, the annual meeting of the 
Wakefield Liberation Society was held in the Music 
Saloon. Mr. Ald. Lee presided, and there was a 
large attendance of both Churchmen and Dissenters, 
the ings being of a rather exciting character. 
—The Chairman, in introducing the Rev. W. Walters, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who was announced to 
deliver a lecture on “The Religious Objections to 
the Union of Church and State,” stated that he had 
received a letter from the Rev. H. Jones, incumbent 
of Thornes, asking if discussion would be allowed at 
the meeting, and he had informed that gentleman 
that any questions he might put would be answered, 
and any remarks he had to make respectfully 
listened to. The chairman then called upon Mr. 
Walters, who read an excellent lecture. It 
was quite evident from the number of Churchmen 
present at the meeting; that an effort had been made 
to secure their attendance, and that they had some 
object in view. At the close of the lecture, the Rev. 
Mr. Massingham, of Warrington, who is well known 
from his connection with the Church Defence Associa- 
tion, got upon the platform, and appeared to think 
he had a right to commence replying to the lecturer. 
—The Chairman, however, informed him that he had 
the control of the meeting, and that he must wait 
until the formal business had been transacted.— 
The Rev. Gentleman then resumed his seat, and 
subsequently was informed that, as permission had 
onl * * 4 owe to sg questions, he 
could no owed to take part in the proceedings, 
unless the lecturer chose to discuss heir his 

uestions.—Mr. Walters said he had come there to 
iver a lecture, and not to enter into a discussion ; 
and if Mr. Massingham had any reply to make he 
must ea room for the purpose, as the Libera- 
tion ety had done that night.—The chairman 
and several other tlemen ap to be of 
opinion that there had been a little sharp practice on 
part of the Church party, who had kept Mr. 
Massingham’s visit a secret; and although the Church 
party said the Dissenters were afraid to meet them 
and discuss the question, Mr. Eastmead and others 
denied it, and said they were prepared to meet them 
on entering into a proper arrangement. 


On the following evening (Wednesday), the annual 
soirée of the Wakefield Church Institution was held 
in the Corn Exchange, and was very numerously 
attended. Canon Camidge, the President of the 
Institution, ocoupied the chair. Amongst the speakers 
was W. H. Leatruam, Esq., M. P., who said he had the 
greatest pleasure in joining his fellow-Churchmen in 
their voluntary efforts to support the Church, of 
which he is a very unworthy member. 

Although he mainly relied for the success of the work 
of the urch upon the faithfalness of her minis- 
ters in their preaching, teaching, and visitation in 
their several parishes, yet he acknowledged that such 
meetings as the present were most conducive to good 
em. (Cheers.) He was quite n of 
this, that great benefits might be derived by an attend- 
ance at the classes and lectures of such an institution as 
that. (Cheers.) He knew that the institution was 


— 


originated for the cultivation of psalmody and Chur 
principles in the town of Wakefield. When the Bible 
and the Prayer book went hand in hand together, it was 
a great safety and a great strength to the Church. 
(Cheers.) Permit him to say that at this time, when 
there are matters to perplex and harass the friends of 
the Church, it is a matter of great comfort and congo. 
lation to laymen to be able to take refuge in her bosom, 
and safety in her courts. (Applause.) He prayed that the 
principles upon which the Church of England had so 
long rested, and which must ever distinguish her from 
the Church of Rome, might never be undermined, 
(Cheers. ) 


The Rev. R. Grecory, of Lambeth, spoke at some 
length on the subject of parochial organisations, and 
advocated a closer union in towns between the 
higher and lower classes ofthe people. Mr. Powe tx, 
M.P., spoke on Church work, and the Bishop of 
BRISBANE on the relations of the mother Church 
with the Church in the Colonies. He said :— 


In the colonies they had to work for themselves, and 
received none of that State assistance, which he trusted 
in God’s providence would long be continued to the 
Church in this country. They had not a National 
Church connected with the State in the colonies, and 
he did not say that he desired to see it established ; but 
he did desire to see the connection of the Mother Church 
with the State continue. In the colonies they had to 
support their own clergy ;,and as in a country where 
the people mainly consisted of English labourers, who 
could not give the — sum requisite, endowments 
could not be made, they had to trust to the weekly 
offertory. (Cheers,} He would say that during his 
residence in Queensland, the labouring men in that 
colony had ever been ready to come forward (of course 
there were a few exceptions), and he had no difficulty 
in providing for the support of the clergy. -- With regard 
to the connection between the Church of England uid 
the Church in the colonies, it had been said that tho 
latter would soon separate itself from the former. As 
far as he knew, that was very erroneous, because the 
colonists were deeply attached to and did not desire to 
leave the mother Church, Their great fear rather was 
lest the Church of England should forget her duty, and 
neglect her children. On their first settlement in a new 
land they needed help from the mother Church until 
they were able to walk alone. The Church in the 
colonies was almost the universal, but not the national 
Church, in the sense that it was not supported by the 
State, and was not bound to it by Acts of Parliament. 
In the same way they were bound to the mother Church 
by having one law, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of us all.“ 


Amongst the subsequent speakers was the Rev. J. 
D. Massingham, of Warrington, who was received 
with much applause, and devoted the principal 
portion of a long speech to the Liberation meeting of 
the preceding evening. He referred in sarcastic terms 
to the allegation that the Church clergy, like the 
army and navy, were paid out of the taxes, and said 
that the Liberation Society desired to relieve them 
from their golden chains—their endowments—and 
not their chains of bondage. No respectable Dis- 
senters were connected with that Society. There 
was another Liberation Society in Wakefield, in the 
gaol. The inmates there had already relieved the 
rightful owner of perhaps his watch and chain and 
been punished forit, whereas the other Liberationists 
want to do the same, but, thank God, they could not. 
pan and cheers.) Mr. Massingham said a good 

eal more to the same effect, which seemed to bo 
highly relished by the audience. 
BarnstEy.—The annual meeting in connection 
with the Barnsley Auxiliary of the Liberation 
Society was held in the Corn Exchange on Wednes- 
4 evening. Mr. W. Bailey presided. The Rev. 

. Walters, of Newcastle, delivered a lecture on the 
2 Religious Objections to the Union of Church and 
State.” The meeting was also addressed by the 
Rev. J. Compston, Mr. J. Andrews, of Leeds, and 
other gentlemen. A local committee was appointed, 
and after a vote of thanks to the lecturer and the 

irman, the proceedings terminated. 


RITUALISM. 


The London Review says:“ It would appear that 
the Ritualistie movement in the lish Church is 
already bearing the fruit which its adversaries have 
always foretold it would bring forth. During the 
last three months no less than five clergymen in full 
Anglican orders, andall belonging to the ultra-High 
Church school, have given up their respective livings 
or curacies, and have been formally received into the 
Roman Church. The names of these gentlemen are 
— Gurdon, who held a living in the county of 
Norfolk; Dove-Dove, formerly curate at St George’s- 
in-the-East, and latterly curate of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s, Munster-square ; O’Brien, who was incum- 
bent of a parish in Wiltshire; Dewar, who was 
vicar of Market Rasen, in Lincolnshire; and Dawson, 
who hada curacy in the West of England. With 
the exception of the last-named, all these gentlemen 
have been ten years and upwards clergymen of the 
Established Church. 


There was the customary, ceremonial show at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, on Sunday. The “ celebrant” 
wore green vestments over the alb. The Rev. T. W. 
er: of Brighton, preached from Matt. ix. 21 :— 
If J may but touch his garment, I shall be whole.“ 
He combated the argument that spiritual miracles 
had been withdrawn as physical miracles had been. 
Of these spiritual miracles were regeneration in 
baptism, forgiveness of sins through absolution, and 
the saving of souls through the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
The sacraments of the Church were the garments by 
touching which the faithful received the grace of 
God, and it was the duty of the Church to hold fast 
that faith without wavering. 

We learn from the correspondent of the Manchester 


Guardian that a case has been preferred against an 
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incumbent of the diocese of Exeter which will broadly | 


raise the question whether transubstantiation can be 
. — with impunity by ministers of the Established 
Ch te 


Z. G. O.,“ in a recent letter to the Times, under 
the heading “Priests and Priests, exposed the 
absurdity of the clergy of the English Church setting 
up to be “ pricsts”’ in the sense and after the manner 
of the priests of Rome. He spoke of his brother 
clergy as being for the most part, excellent fellows, 
with their families making a great part of the staple 
of tho pleasant social life of their respective localities, 
and as such more or less respected’’; nor did he 
seem to regard the bulk of them as being much more 
than this. His letter has brought down upon him 
the heavy rebuke of his diocesan, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who feels it his duty to tell him that, in 
his judgment, his statement is, both in its letter and 
in its spirit, ungenerous, undutiful, inaccurate, and 
very unworthy.” The bishop reminds S. G. O.“ 
of the words of the Ordination Service,—by which 
„you and I received our commission to enter upon 
the office and to do the work of priests in the church 
of God,—‘ Receive the Holy Ghost fur the office and 
work of a priest in the Church of God, now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of our hands, 
Whose sins Thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins Thou dost retain they are retained. And 
be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God and 
of His holy sacraments, &c.’” Now, says the 
bishop :— 

You cut away in your letter no small portion of the 
ground on which the Church of England rests her pro- 
test against the exelusive claims of the Church of Rome; 
and #0 a possible effect of your letter may be to disaffect 
many thoughtful and still attached members of our 
Church who have rightly believed that as the Church of 
England requires her bishops, when they admit deacons 
to the order of priesthood, to use those momentous 
words of which I have already reminded you, she justi- 
ties those who have been so ordained in believing that 
they have had committed to them the same powers 
which the priests of the rest of the Catholic Church, 
both in the East and West, have ever claimed as their 
inheritance, and to which the literal and plain meaning 
of the words point. 

„S. G. O.,“ in the course of a long reply to the 
bishop, says he has seen no denial of the charges 
he brought against these clergymen, and has now far 
more reason to believe that the millineristic pro- 
clivities and Roman Catholic doctrines of these men 
have been so condoned by the long sufferance of the 
bishops, so connived at, if not encouraged, by some 
of them, that there seems no reason to doubt that to 
expect any serious resentment against this treachery 
to the principles of our Church, any vigorous attempt 
at its suppression on the part of the Bench, is vain.” 
If the words of the Ordination Service are to be 
construed literally, they are bound to accept in that 
sense the words of the Candidate for Orders. 


In the case of the deacon, he says he trusts that he is 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon him the office. 
In that of the priest, he thinks he is truly called accord- 
ing to the will of the Lord Jesus Christ. Will any 
bishop have the courage to say that, in nine cases out of 
ten, men enter the Church either as deacons or proceed 
to the higher office of priest, this moving and calling 
being their only or their chief motive for doing so? 
Js it not a fact beyond all dispute that the Church, as 
the rule, is entered as a profession, just as men enter 
the law, army, or navy? That there may be some 
exception only goes to prove the general rule; no one 
more rejoices than I do when I hear of youths, picus, 
zealous for God's cause and man's good, seeking ordina- 
tion to advance both, as their chief inducement; but I 
mut blot out the experience of a long life if I am to 
credit these exceptions as true samples of the whole 
bulk of those who seek ordination. Has the hope of 
worldly provision nothing to do with it, the will of 
parents, unfitness for or a dislike of other professions ? 


As to tho protest against Rome, he cannot see 
“how there is much, if anything, of a protest against 
the exclusive claims of the Romish and Eastern 
Church in the fact of our Church claiming, as he says 
she does, to give powers to our priests identical with 
those they give to theirs, and on the same grounds— 
that of inheritance.” 


To my poor understanding such a statement conveys 
a consent to what those churches profess, not a protest 
against their exclusiveness. Wo are so closely approxi- 
mating in practice and doctrine to the Church of Rome 
that it can hardly now be said she has much reason left 
to consider her exclusion of usa barrier against union 
which can exist much longer. We are fast catting 
away all grounds for exclusion; it is hardly worth 
while to go out of our way to protest against what we 
are ao rapidly removing. 


8. G. O.“ concludes his letter by saying,— 


No man, Sir, can regard with more grief than I do 
this present controverty. But no fear of rebuke, no 
power of remous rauoe can induce me to be silent when 
1 see daily the growth of this attempt to destroy what 
our forefathers established at so great acost. I will not 
submit in silence to be a member of a Church whose 
every principle is being steadily undermined. I am full 
satisfied that unless the laity make the cause cf trut 
their own the evil will increase, until it geta to such a 
pitch that the question will arise whether, for the sake 
of religicus liberty, for the sake of Scriptural truth, a 
far stronger course must not be pursued to compel the 
ee to their plain duty than I hope is now 
CAT. 

Begetten of an earn est, misled fanaticism in some, in 
the mere pride «+f power in others, we are soon likely to 
havent ef bastard form of worship which no exist- 
ing Chureh wilt own—of which any Church with the 
Klip ltest preteace to consistency would be ashamed. Far 
better would it be to dismiss to Rome a thousand or two 
of those who clearly love her better than us, and serve 
us witha traitorous service, than to allow tamely the 
spread of a poison which, carefully adapted to youthful, 
weak taster, snares our children into a creed which 


trasts the hesitating-language of Bishop Ellicott with 
the outspoken denunciation of Popish observances 


| by a former bishop of Gloucester—Bishop Hooper— 


and concludes :— 

In common with many others, I want to know what 
the bishops of the Church of England are doing. Are 
they asleep? We were told for some time that they 
were only waiting for a legal opinion. Hush! Be 
quiet,” was the word; as soon as they gst a legal 
opinion, “something will be done.” Well, they have 
got a strong legal opinion to strengthen their hands, and 
yet nothing is done! How long is this to go on? 
I have heard of Nero fiddling while Rome was burning. 
Do the bishops remember this? I am well aware that 
many say, Ik the bishops interfere with Ritualism, 
there will be a secession.” I answer, ‘* Let it come.” 
We cannot be worse off than weare. We cannot be 
more injared by the secession of a few hundred semi- 
Romish clergymen, than we are by their presence 
within our rauks. As it is, the laity in many parts of 
England are becoming thoroughly disgusted. Let the 
bishops only act like Protestant bishops with vigour 
and decision, and the Church of England may yet bo 
saved. 

Ritualism seems to be making some way in Ame- 
rica. The Nashville Christian Advocate says: — 

The High-Churchmen of this country, imitating their 
English brethren, are doing their utmost to familiarise 
the popular eye and ear with their Romish notions. 
Thus, in speaking of the Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, who at 
the time of his death was preparing to remove to Nash- 
ville, to take charge of the Church of the Advent, of 
which Dr. Quintard was rector before the war, they say 
he was about to begin bis priestly work,” and on the 
evening before his death, the office of the visitation of 
the sick, including the absolution, was used by a brother 
priest.” Now, everybody knows, or ought to know, 
that there is no priest (Riereus) in the New Testament 
ministry, as there is no sacrifice for a sacerdotal minister 
to offer. And astothe “absolution ”—tbat is a relic of 
Popery retained in the English Prayer-book, but not 
allowed a place in the American. 

On Sunday last the Archbishop of Dublin preached 
at St. Mark’s Church in that city. A printed notice 
had becn previously circulated, urging Protestants, 
after the Liturgy, to withdraw from the church, to 
mark their disapproval of counterfeit Romanism.“ 
Immediately before the archbishop’s sermon 300 
young men rose and left the church. There was no 
interruption during the sermon. Two persons were 
2 for hissing outside the building. 

On Sunday morning a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Thomas Binney, at the Fish-street-hill Chapel, 
on the Ritualistic movement, which the preacher cha- 
racterised as the great religious question of the day. 
Mr. Binney selected for his text the 13th verse of the 
17th chapter of Judges: Now know I that the 
Lord will do me good, seeing that I have a Levite to 
my priest.“ In the course of an elaborate and 
masterly analysis of the subject, he drew the in- 
ference that ritualistic practices were not sanctioned 
by direct Scriptural authority, nor yet by analogy. 
Not only the teaching of Christ, but the example and 
writings of His apostles, were all against the use of 
ceremonies and ordinances, and it was a marked cha- 
racteristic of Christ’s ministry that He systematically 
oppose2 devotion to the ceremonial, and dwelt always 
on the supremacy of the spiritual and moral, and that 
He said things again and again which were calcu- 
lated to shock, and did shock, the observers of 
ritualistic forms. Still he admitted that ritualism 
was not without its brighter points, and it had 
awakened a spirit of improvement in the construction 
of religious edifices which had been followed in other 
communities. After 2 a high eulogium on the 
earnestness, benevolence, and devotion of the Ritualists 
asa body, Mr. Binney concluded with these emphatic 
words :—‘ Nothing can reconcile the good sense of 
the religious people of this country to the ministra- 
tions of those who, on the one hand, turn God’s wor- 
ship into a show of dresses, flowers, banners, and 
gaudy trumpery; and on the other, make such irre- 
verent and impious claims as, if generally admitted, 
would bring back the worst days of Papal supremacy, 
and lay the whole world prostrate under the heels of 
the priest.“ 

The Rev. John Purchas, etual curate of St. 
James’s, Brighton, one of the leaders of the Ritualistic 
movement, and a gentleman who some half-dozen 
years ago wrote a book upon vestments, has issued 
an address to his congregation, in which he an- 
nounces that the time has come for him to “ make a 
concession.“ ‘The concession is to take the form of 
an abandonment of “ eucharistic vestments, and the 
use of the censer,” Mr. Purchas being of opinion, as 


| he announces in his address, that “ charity is greater 


then rubrics.” It grieves him—so he assures his 
friends—to have been the cause of angry feelings in 
his parish, and he now “sacrifices his strong personal 
predil ections on the altar of charity.“ 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


A conference of the clergy and laity of the diocese 
of Rochester—one of a series organised by the bishop 
—was held on Friday at Halstead, to consider this 
question : — | 

How may we increase and extend the good effect of 
the services of Churchmen and of the pastors of the 
Church among the various classes of society generally; 
and especially in regard to the artisans and labourin 
clasees who are grouped together in the diocese—in 
remote hamlets, or as railway servants, watermen, 
brickmakers, &c., and in our various factories. 

The Bishop having opened the proceedings, the 
Rev. J. Foster (Foxearth) read a paper on the 
subject, which dwelt upon the necessity for more 
properly qualified and authorised lay assistance in 
Church work, in order to meet the case of the classes 


palliates the deceit that covers the belief i 
under the clothing of the Frotestanz th» TaPist 


alluded to. He advocated, further, the institution | 


“A Suffolk Incumbent’’ writing in the Record con- | 


remarkable. 


of a recognised order of lay preachers, and of brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods under episcopal authority. He 
urged, likewise, that the services of the Church 
should be made more attractive and frequent, and 
that the open Church system should be adopted. 
The discussion that followed was somewhat 
Lieut.-Col. Brise, in the course of some 
remarks, said he believed the day would come when 
education would be made compulsory. He was in 
favour of the appointment in large parishes of dis- 
trict visitors for temporal purposes only, half being 
Church people and half Dissenters, and gave an 
instance of the beneficial working of this plan. Dr. 


Bona related some facts with respect to the con- 
dition of brickmakers in his locality, and expressed 


himself in favour of open-air preaching. The Bisnor 


gave some interesting details of successful labours 
amongst the briokmakers at Shoeburyness, where he 


had lately confirmed twenty-three men. Mr. L. A. 
MaJEnDIE thought desultory lubours of laymen would 
prove most mischievous, and that they should be 
confined to their proper sphere. He said he could 
not speak too strongly against the practice of hold- 
ing meetings for public prayer and preaching in 
public rooms, and protested against all such proceed. 
ings as mischievous to the Church, and as tending 
to cut away the ground from their olergy. (Cheers.) 
He was convinced none were more devoted to their 
own principles than Dissenters, and they would 
never respect Churchmen who did not hold their 
principles. (Cheers.) He disapproved entirely of 
associating with Dissenters as district visitors, and 
could not conceive how any such plan could prosper. 
It led Dissenters to believe Churchmen did not value 
their own principles, and encouraged the idea that 
there was little difference between Church and 
Dissent. The Rev. Mr. Trew (Greenstead Green) 
agreed with the last speaker that it was undesirable 
to co-operate with Dissenters, but thought a lesson 
might be taken from their books. Dissenters 
succeeded because all had a work to do; every lay- 
man amongst them was somebody—in the Church a 
layman was nobody. (Hear, hear.) He had seen 
the evil of district visiting at Cheltenham, where the 
visitors went into people’s houses with or without 
license and unsettled people’s minds, so that they 
could ‘come to no definite conclusion as to who was 
right and who was wrong. (Hear, hear.) From 
this cause the poor people’s minds were greatly dis- 
turbed, especially on the subject of the holy com- 
munion. He objected to so-called brotherly co-opera- 
tion with Dissenters in district visiting, and believed 
Churchman ‘would be more res if they stood 
their own ground. He urged that their helpers 
should be properly qualified men, and supplied with 
proper credentials. He was also in favour of frequent 
services and open sittings. The Rev. T. Ovens, 
Halstead, said he had received in St. Andrew’s parish 
invaluable assistance from a Bible-woman, who 
readily got at the class in whom the meeting was 
interested. 

Another means of great usefulness was the cottage 
lecture, In Halstead, they had these lectures in different 
parts of the parish at least once a week, and the result 
was that numbers who never attended any place of wor- 
ship previously were now brought into contact with the 
clergy and regularly attended church. (Hear, hear.) 
He had also found Young Men’s Christian Associations 
a powerful agency for good— (cheers)—and could 
scarcely overrate the value he attached to them. In 
Halstead the association numbered seventy members; 
it was rapidly increasing, and as young men came into 
the town they were sought out and invited to join. 
Meetings were held once a week, and last season con- 
certs of sacred music were given; and he was sure if 
the meeting could witness the earneetness and piety 
shown at these weekly meetings they would see that 
there was an immense power for good orevil. (Hear, 
hear.) He should be extremely sorry if it should go 
forth that Mr. Foster’s views were those of the t 
body of Churchmen and laity in this country. They 
were not. (Cheers and dissension.) He thanked Mr. 
Foster for his paper, but could not congeive why 
Churchmen and Dissenters could not unite in prayer. 
It seemed to him perfectly monstrous, especially when 
they remembered, Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
(Cheers.) There was no necessity to obtain authority 
for this from any man liviog—more than that, no one 
could give that authority. (Loud cries of No, no,” 
and some applause.) Let Mr. Foster answer this one 
question—who authorised the Church after Stephen’s 
death to go everywhere abroad preaching the Gospel? 
(Hear.) Answer that. He believed a 3 share of 
political power would before long be placed in the hands 
of the middle and lower classes, 35 
on their good will would depend the existence of their 
2 as an Establishment. (Hear, bear,“ and No, 
no.“ 

The Rev. Mr. Gaze.zx suggested that the sidesmen 
and questmen should look after the flocks. The 
Rev. D. Fraser urged that farmers and professional 
men should assist in the Sunday-school, and was in 
favour of employing men and women, paid and un- 
paid, to ‘visit the sick, &c., under proper episcopal 
sanction. Mr. Fraser also spoke warmly in favour of 
night schools. Mr. 8. — sug that greater 
ee gp — be displayed = the — . — of 

e people, by providing public grounds for recrea- 
tion, gymnasiums, &c. Mr. Hamm believed the 
laity would never coincide with the clergy until 


gj there was more unanimity of feeling among the 


clergy themselves. (Applause.) Whilst there was 
High Church and Low — they knew not on 
which side to go. Dissenters succeeded because 
they were united, and Churchmen would succeed 
better when they likewise were united. (“ Hear,“ 
and cheers.) 

The Biskor said he did not believe the laity were 


either indisposed to or incapable of assisting. He 


thought they should not expect the laity to do all at 


he believed that 
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once ; let each man in his vocation and ministry do 
as God called him to do. (Applause.) He narrated 
some overtures for co-operation made to him by 
Dissenters whom he respected, but with which he 
could not consistently comply; and mentioned that 
he had ordained several Dissenting ministers as 
clergymen. Heremembered that one of these clergy- 
men had told him that the moment he came into 
the Church he felt his position changed. He was 
now working under a rector in a London parish and 
he said as soon as he mentioned that he wasa clergy- 
man he never heard another question asked as to his 
authority, while in his own parish, as a Dissenter, he 
was repeatedly asked by the poor what right he had 
to 3 their cottages. (Cheers.) A large portion 
of time was spent, in fact, in justifying his visit. 
He (the bishop) did not mention this out of dis- 
to Dissenters, but because he believed people 
did value the ministrations of the Church. He could 
also assure them that Dissenters were not so united 
as might seem. (Laughter and cheers.) 
On the motion of the Rev. J. Foster, seconded. 
by Col. Bnisn, a resolution was carried approving of 


a more systematic employment of lay agency. 


THE SUNDAY BANDS IN THE PARKS. 


On Saturday, a deputation of working men, headed 
by the Rev. Newman Hall, Dr. Hugh Allen, Dr. 
2 and Mr. Murphy, attended before Lord John 

ners, the First Commissioner of her Majesty's 
Office of Works, on behalf of the Lord's Day Rest 
Society, to protest against the continuance of Sunday 
bands in the parks during the summer season. 

Mr. GiRDLEsToNE, one of the deputation, who, in 
the course of his speech, described himself as con- 
nected with the law, first addressed his lordship. 
He said those who worked six days needed a day of 
rest, and this day of rest they would not be able to 
maintain unless the Sunday was secured to them by 
religion. Sunday bands, as allowed in the parks, 
were altogether opposed to the principles of true 
religion, and drove respectable people from their 
enjoyment of the parks. Preachers had been ex- 
cluded from the parks, and why, he would ask, were 
ae oon permitted ?—if one was illegal, surely 
the was. He called his lordship’s attention to 
the fact that the bands were supported by the illegal 
sale of programmes, and he urged upon his lordship 
not to permit an illegal act to be done under his 
immediate sanction. He denied that the bands kept 
the people sober, for, he said, the public-houses, after 
the bands ceased playing, were found filled from 
floor to ceiling, and, as a Sunday-school teacher, he 
could assure his lordship that the children were 
tempted from school to go and listen to the bands. 
— concluded by urging his lordship not to sanction 

m. 

Mr. Hu, the secretary of the society, read a list 
of reasons which the society urged against the con- 
tinuance of the bands. These were, in short, that 
the only way to preserve the Sunday as a day of 
rest for all men was to uphold the Divine command, 
* Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy” ; that 
all attempts to secularise the day were setting at 
nought the Divine command, as taught in 10,000 
churches every Sunday; that the bands injured 
Sabbath- and ragged-schools, and drew young per- 
sons from their religious duties; that from the 
bands hundreds flocked to the public-houses and 
tea-gardens in the parks; that they encouraged 
Sunday labour by the selling of programmes and 
letting of chairs. 

Dr. Ho ALLEN argued that it was no part of the 
Government to take any hand in providing amuse- 
ment for the people, and he could not see why public 
money should be spent in support of these bands by 
erecting platforms for them. 

The Rev. Newman HALL held that the Sunday 
bands in the parks constituted the “thin end of the 
wedge” towards opening museums and public exhi- 
bitions on Sunday, to which the majority of the 
working classes were opposed. He further said that 
the oountry supported 20,000 churches, and public 
money was spent in counteracting the principles 
taught in those churches. 

Several other persons having spoken, 

Lord Jonx Manners briefly replied. He said his 
decision should be impartial, and without reference 
to party. He had received a deputation from the 
other side a short time since, and he had to consider 
the question in many lights—so he could not give an 
answer then. The question was surrounded with 
difficulties, for the present deputation asked him to 
change a system which had existed for years. As to 
the objection to preachers, he reminded the deputa- 
tion that if preachers were allowed, infidel lecturers 
would also have to be admitted. With respect to 
any illegal sale of programmes, the society could 
take steps itself to prevent this. 

Mr, GirDLEstowg thanked his lordship, and said 
the society might take the steps his lordship placed 
before them, and they might also move for an injuno- 


tion against the bands altogether; but he did not 
think it was their duty. 


Tue Bisnor nie or Catcurtra.—It is stated that 

the bishopric of Calcutta has been offered by Lord 
Cranbourne to Dr. Atlay, of Leeds, and that the offer 
has been declined. 
» Tan Conscience CLAusz.— The John Bull is 
authorised to state that there is no foundation for a 
statement that has appeared as to the Government 
intending to impose the Consciencé Clause on all 
Church schools. 


INTOLERANCE IN SOMERSETSHIRE.—A correspondent 


states that at a recent agricultural dinner in this 


— — 


county the chairman the “ Bishop and | 
clergy of the diocese, and ministers of other denomi- 
nations.” Two clergymen were present, but though 
both were invited to respond, neither would do so, 
Is it any wonder,” asks our correspondent, “ that 
Dissent flourishes in the parish ?”—Bristo’ Mercury, 

Vacant Cuurcues.—A correspondent in the 
Christian World, writing on this subject, states that 
“a reference to the Congregational Lear-beok for 
the present year will show that in England alone, 
exclusive of the Principality, there were over 180 
vacant churches in the Congregational body when 
that book was published. This represents nearly 
one-tenth of the whole number of churches possessed 
by us.” 

Tun Nara Bisuorric.—The question, “ Who 
provided the endowment for Natal Diocese ?“ is the 
subject of further explanations. Canon Hawkins 
says that the endowment consists of 10,000“. (of 
which the S. P. C. K. contributed 2,000/.), voted out of 
the general fund placed at the disposal of the Colonial 
Bishoprics Council, and a grant of 300/. a-year from 
the same body. It is the missionary church in China 
(and not Natal) that owes the foundation of its 
bishopric to the munificent donation of A Brother 
and Sister.“ | 

Sunpay-scHoots N Bertm.—In 1865 the cause of 
Sunday-schools made marked progress in Berlin The 
number of schools increased; that of teachers and 
scholars was almost doubled. There were 103 teachers 
and 1,049 scholars, in the boys’ schools; and 107 
teachers and 1,600 scholars in the girls’ schools; 
338 boys and 478 girls in the infant schools; in all 
270 teachers and 3,150 scholars. These numbers 
are not very large for so great a city, but they show 
that the system of Sunday-school instruction, which 
54 only introduced two years ago, begins to take 
root. 
‘‘Ecce Homo.”—We read in the Spectator :— 
e Ecce Homo’ appears to be at last definitely 
traced to Professor Seeley, of University College, 
London. The author complained in his recent pre- | 
face of its being supposed that he could wish to 
3 the public as to the drift of his treatise. 

o suppose he felt no such scruple as to his author- 
ship, as he seems to have succeeded admirably in 
mystifying even intimate friends. It is not, we 
should think, 9 of pride in such a book, or in 
its reception oy iends and foes, which induced him 
80 perseveringly to preserve the incognito.” | 

American Metuopism.—It is stated, in connection 
with the celebration of the completion of the first 
century of American Methodism, that at the time of 
the first Conference, July 14, 1773, the Methodist 
Church numbered only 1,160 members; the number | 
at the time of the general Conference, May 2, 1864, | 
was 928,340. At the first conference there were ten 
preachers; at the last one, 6,821. At the close of 1866 | 
the entire membership was 936,434. The number of 
Sunday-schools in 1865 was 13,948; officers and 
teachers, 153,699; scholars, 931,724—total, 1,085,423; | 
and the number of conversions was 18,892. The num- | 
ber of Methodist churches at the latest return was 
19,883, accommodating 6,259,799 persons. 

Miss Burpetr Courts AND THE COLONIAL 
Bisucrrics.—In the course of the judgment delivered 
by the Master of the Rolls in the cause of Colenso v. 

ladstone, his lordship stated that Miss Burdett 
Coutts contributed a large portion of the funds for 
endowing the bishopric of Natal. This is a misap- 
1 Miss Coutts (according to a published 
etter from her secretary) took no part whatever in 
founding that see, the merit of which is chiefly due 
to the munificence of a brother and sister. Neither 
has that lady had the remotest connection with the 
controversies which have been carried on respecting 
Natal. Miss Coutts is, however, the sole foundress 
of three other colonial bishoprics, namely, Adelaide, 
Capetown, and British Columbia. 

ATHER Icnatius at “ High Mass.’’—Thursday 
last being All Saint’s-day, Father Ignatius, with his 
chaperon, attended high mass at St. Augustine’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Ramsgate, which was some- 
what unusually crowded in consequence of the great 
desire of the people to see this somewhat noted per- 
sonage. On the rev. gentleman leaving the church 
he raised his hat and bowed to the people, who were 
along both sides of the porch of the church. He 
then drove off in a cab to Broadstairs, at which 
place, we believe, he has taken up his abode for a 
short time. Kent Coast Times. The Churchman has 
See ‘authority for stating that Mr. Lyne (Father 

gnatius) has accepted a City curacy, and will com- 
mence his duties at once. 

Untversitigs’ Centra, Arrican Mission.—On 
Wednesday a meeting on behalf of this mission was 
held in Willis’s Rooms. The Bishop of Lincoln, 
who presided, gave an interesting narrative of the 
vicissitudes which have befallen the infant mission, 
and of the reasons which had induced Bishop Tozer, 
the successor of the lamented Bishop Mackenzie, to 
abandon the valley of the Shiré, and to fix the basis of 
his operations in the island of Zanzibar. The Dean 
of Ely and Colonel Playfair, her Majesty’s Consul 
of Zanzibar, warmly supported the change which had 
been made in the plan of operations; and the meeting 
was also addressed with great eloquence by the 
Bishop of Oxford and the Archdeacon of West- 
minster, who contended that that change was no 
abandonment of “the high emprise” which the 
Church had taken upon herself in founding this 
mission. 

Tux Proposep Union or Scotcn Cuurcurs.— 
In the Edinburgh United Presbyterian Presbytery 
on Tuesday, the adjourned debate on the union ques- 
tion was resumed, when addresses were delive by 
Dr. Peddie, Dr. George Johnston, Mr. Morton, and 
others, in all of which the distinct announcement 
was made that no compromise of the volun prin- 


ciple could possibly be made by the United Presby- 
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terian Church for the sake of union. All the mem- 
bers who spoke insisted upon the necessity of making 
the magistrate’s power in religion an open question ; 
but Mr. Robert Paterson, the only elder who has yet 
taken part in the discussion, pointed to the fact that 
this could not be made an open question while the 
Free Church were at this moment receiving endow- 
ments for their ministers in India, and for religious 
training in their schools at home. Mr. Paterson also 
stated it plainly as his opinion that while the Free 
Church maintained their present attitude of insisting 
upon United Presbyterians learning „to see things 
from a Free Church point of view,” further talk 
about union was useless. The debate was ultimately 
adjourned till the next ordinary meeting of Presby- 
tery, a committee being appointed to consider the 
various sets of resolutions proposed, and report upon 
them to the next meeting, with the view of endea- 
vouring to secure, if possible, the general agreement 
of the Presbytery to one set of resolutions.— 
Scotsman. 


MEMORIAL TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
—The following memorial is being most extensively 
signed in the University of Oxford :—‘ To his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and Metropolitan. We, the undersigned 
bishops, clergy, and laity, beg to approach your 
Grace with the expression of our deep thankfulness 
for the act of your Grace in laying the foundation- 
stone of the cathedral about to be built in the diocese 
of Moray and Ross. The recent statute (27 & 28 
Vic., cap. 94) had indeed removed the civil disabilities 
which political causes alone had imposed upon the 
legal inter-communion of the English and Scotch 
Churches, but the act of your Grace upon this 
occasion has strengthened the spiritual bond which 
has always subsisted between the two Churches, 
Moreover, we rejoice that your Grace has been fully 
aware of the danger which arises to the Church out 
of the charge of non-catholicity so continually pre- 
ferred against her by the Church of Rome. It is by 
dwelling upon her isolation from the other Churches 
of Christendom that the Roman Church has succeeded 
in seducing from her pale many whom attacks upon 
her order and doctrine would have failed to shake. 
Without entering upon the question (at preseut 
scarcely ripe for discussion) of our relations with the 
churches of Eastern Christendom, but entertaining a 
deep conviction that, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, the Church will derive from full inter-commu- 
nion with the Church in Scotland, in the United 
States of North America, and in the dependencies of 
the British Crown, much strength and comfort in her 
hour of trial, we beg respectfully to place in your 
Grace’s hands this memorial of our gratitude for this 
additional proof of your Grace’s loving care for that 

ortion of the Church of Christ over which you have 
—— called to preside.“ 


Tue Srarz-àAm Question I New SobrH Wals. 
— Parliament has continued sitting during the past 
month, and has forwarded several useful measures. 
In order to push these through the Government has 
held back the bills relating to the questions most 
likely to raise debate. The heavy work of the 
session has still to come on. The only question 
that has excited much discussion is that of State - aid 
to religion, and this has been brought forward not by 
the Government, for the Cabinet is divided on the 
question, but by a zealous and irrepressible private 
member. The last Parliament passed a bill guaran- 
teeing to all clerical stipendiaries their existing sti- 
pends so long as they continued to officiate in the 
colony, but providing that no new stipends should be 
given. In the present Parliament there is a small 
majority in favour of such a revival of State support 
to religion as shall restrict it to the rural and less 
populous parts. But in the several debates on the 
subject the minority have talked against time, and 
stretched the forms of the House to the utmost to 

stpone, if not to defeat, the introduction of the bill. 

hey have succeeded at last in a thinnish House in 
postponing it for two months, when there is to be a 
call ofthe House. They justify their obstructiveness 
by asserting that they represent a majority out of 
doors. This, of course, is vehemently denied on the 
other side. As a rule, the country districts show a 
majority in favour of State support to religion, while 
the towns show a majority against it. The popula- 
tion is pretty nearly divided on the question, but as 
the country districts have a greater proportionate 
share in the representation, they make a stronger 
show in Parliament on this question. This fact is 
leading to a demand for equal electoral districts, and 
if the demand for State-aid should be carried, the 
demand of the towns for representation on a popula- 
tion basis will be pressed with great vigour. Looked 
at denominationally, the strength of the State reli- 
gion party is to be found in the Catholic and Epis- 
copalian bodies. A portion of the laity in cach of 
these Churches, especially in the latter, is willing to 
surrender the State grant, as it is such a bone of con- 
tention, but the clergy are unanimous in its favour. 
The Wesleyans do not care for it; and among the 
Presbyterians only the National Church favours it. 
The outside miscellaneous sects are all against it.— 
Correspondent of Times. | 


Tun TrNDALR Memortat.—On Tuesday the me- 
morial to the memory of William Tyndale, the trans- 
lator of the New Testament, which has been erected 
on Nibley Knoll, Gloucestershire, near the Reformer’s 
| birthplace, was inaugurated in the presence of many 
thousands of spectators by the Earl of Ducie, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county. The memorial is a ceno- 
taph, consisting of a square tower, 26ft. Gin. square 
at the base, narrowing by gradations to the top, 

where a cornice sustains a pyramidal roof vaulted 
within. The height of the column is 111ft., exclusive 
of the terminal, which is across. The entrance to 
the cenotaph ison the east side, and within isa 
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spiral staircase, ascending to a gallery. The architeot | 
was Mr. S. S. Teulon, of Craig’s-court, London. The 
Rev. J. 8. Austen, vicar of Leigh, near Cheltenham, 
commenced the proceedings by giving some 
partionlars of the undertaking, in which he said that 
the total cost was 1,550/., and a debt of 3001. still 
remained on the structure. The Earl of Ducie then 
gaid,— 

La ies and gentlemen, we meet to-day to do honour 
to the memory of William Tynd le. one of those of 
whom the worl, at the time in which he lived, was not 
worthy. We. however, who live in happier times, have 
learnt to recognise his services. I confess I can find no 
excuse for the tardy recognition of them. I can only 
congratulate you and the committee that this column 
has been the result of the labours of ministers and lay- 
men of all Protestant denominations. It is, perhaps, 
difficult for us that live in these quiet times, when the 
Bible is accessible to all, to realise how great a work 
Tyndale performed ; how, by bis translation of the Bible 
into the vernacular, he was made the means of lessening 
our superstitions, of purifying our creed, and in a lesser 
degree of fixing our language, and, in short, how his 
work became the basis of that spiritual and temporal 
liberty which we now enjoy. It is also, I think, still 
more difficult in these happier times of toleration to 
realise the sufferings which he underwent in his lifelong 
exile and the bitter persecution that hunted bim from 
place to place, and the hatred and obloquy which fol- 
lowed him to the martyr’s grave. Anybody who now 
would be eo persecuted would meet with sympathising 
friends, and probably receive a testimonial far more than 
equivalent for any suffering he underwent. Perhaps the 
best way of comparing the results of this great gift that 
Tyndale gave to his country is to compare it with another 
great gift which was given to another nation about the 
same time, or rather shortly before. Shortly before 
Tyndale gave the Bible to the British nation Columbus 
gave to Spain anew world, and let the experience of 
three centuries say which was the best gift f the two— 
whether the presentation of a quarter of the world 
teeming with all the produce of nature was equal in 
value to the humble volumes that Tyndale sent from 
time to time surreptitiously into his native country. 
What the history of Spain has been, and what she is 
now, I leave to those who are here to remember. What 
England is now we all know—how prosperous she is, 
and how she abounds in everything that makes a nation 
great and free. I am sure no one will deny that the 
promulgation of the truth that makes us free is the basis 
of all our liberty and national prosperity. I am sure no 
one will deny that the promulgation of these Scriptures, 
to which we owe so much, is mainly due to William 
Tyndale; and let us solemnly dedicate thie monument 
to his honour, and while we do so let us do that which 
he now probably would have recognised as a more true 
and a better way of endeavouring to pay the debt which 
we owe to him—to endeavour to keep those Scriptures 
which he gave us intact, and let us pavers watch and 
strenuously guard against the least shadow of any return 
of the system which kept England so many centuries in 
darkness, and to which the illustrious martyr whose 
5 and labours we come to celebrate to-day fell a 

otim. 


Mr. J. C. Hayward, and the Rev. Dr. Morton 
Brown, of Cheltenham, having addressed the assem - 
blage, the Rev. A. G. Cornwall announced that the 
Wotton-under-Edge BibleSociety, in connection with 
the parent society, in order that the day might be 
remembered, had given to twenty of the principal 
masons who were engaged on the work a Bible each. 
The Earl of Ducie having presented the Bibles to the 
recipients, the Rev. W. Hewlett (travelling secre- 
tary of the Bible Society) then spoke, and he said 
in the course of his address that four of the most 
distinguished translators of the Bible were connected 
with Gloucestershire. The first translator of the 
Bible in this country, John Trevisor, a Cornishman, 
born twenty years before Wycliffe, translated the 


Scriptures in Berkeley ; then Wycliffe bimself 


carried on his work at Aust; next came Tyndale at 
Nibley; and last there was Dr. Miles Smith, bishop 
of Gloucester in James’s reign. Wycliffe’s New Testa- 
ment cost 50/., and now a Testament could be pur - 
chased for twopence. He did not believe that the 
-Ritualism of the present day was a childish play- 
thing, but a deep and awful symbol of a deep and 
awful heresy. By permission of Mr. H. C. Harford 
he had one of Tyndale’s New Testaments to show 
them—not the first edition, but the second or third. 
The printing of books such as that cost the life ofthe 
man who caused the first New Testament to be 
printed, and that pillar they had erected would 
witness against them if they turned aside to Papistry 
or ‘‘apistry,” and gave up what their fathers 
handed down to them. The Rev. Canon Eden 
(Norfolk) having made a few remarks, the proceed 
ings terminated with the National Anthem. 
NotrincuHaM ConGREGATIONAL INsTITUTE.—The 
meetings connected with the third anniversary of the 
Congregational Institute were held at Nottingham 
on the 24th and 25th of October. On the Wednesday 
evening the hospitable chairman, James Sidebottom, 
„of Manchester, invited a number of friends to 
meet the students, the tutors, and the ministers of 
the town and their wives, at the George Hotel. About 
a hundred were present. After tea the Rev. W. K. 
Vaughan offered prayer, and then the chairman gave 
a cordiai welcome to his numerous guests. He 
declared his increasing confidence in the principles 
and method of the institution,—a confidence, we may 
add, which he recently practically illustrated by 
raising his subscription to 200“. per annum. The 
secretary and the principal were next called upon, 
and the latter bore testimony to the fidelity and suc- 
cess with which the studies and the mission labours 
of the students have been carried on. Dr. Popham 
2 of the bond that held together all workers for 
st. Mr. Aer presence as a member of 
the Society of Friends was especially welcomed — 
drew attention to the vital importance of the heart 


bei r Wale Ar Gd ee ning f the Divine 
Spiri. Mr. Wells, Mr. Cole, and Mr. ell —1 § 


their gratification with the position and ts of 
the institute; the Rev. J. Matheson stated that his 
conviction of its value had steadily deepened, and he 
mentioned one or two touching instances illustrative 
of the benefits that had accrued through the labours 
of the students at the missions in connection with his 
own church; Mr. Milne spoke of the prosperity of 
the mission branch church at Burton Joyce, and of 
the zeal with which the work was carried on; two of 
the students gave some interesting tidings concerning 
their work; the Rev. C. Clemance bore emphatic 
testimony to the value of the institute, and to the 
importance of securing for it a permanent abode in 
Nottingham; Mr. Alderman Herbert gave some 
words of wise and weighty counsel to the students; 
and the Rev. F. S. Williams concluded with a few 
words and the benediction. On Thursday afternoon, 
at two o’clock, a special meeting of the general com- 
mittee was held to consider the question of erecting 
a building for the purposes of the institute, which, 
after careful consideration, was decided in the 
affirmative. At four o’clock the meeting of the 
constituency took place. At seven o’clock in the 
evening of the same day a public service was held in 
St. James’s-street Chapel, when the Rev. G. W. 
Conder, of Manchester, very ably addressed the 
students. 


Religious Intelligence. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


We have great pleasure in stating that the con- 
ference proposed by Mr. White is being taken up in 
a practical form. At a meeting of a few Church of 
England and Nonconformist ministers and laymen, 
held since our last issue, it was decided that the 
requisite steps should be taken for convening such a 
conference, and that a committee should be organised 
for making the necessary arrangements. 

The following are among the letters we have 
received during the week. Though the space given 
to the subject is considerable, we trust our readers 
will not regard it as ill-bestowed. 


Homo et Christianus sends the following able 
and exhaustive letter, which, though long, would be 
spoiled by abridgement, and is specially entitled to 
attention as coming from a minister who has had 
considerable experience in relation to the working 
classes. | ‘ 


I have read with much interest the letter in 
your issue of October 31, from the pen of the 
Rev. Edward White, proposing a conference on the 
subject of the relation of the working classes to 
Christianity. It is a most deplorable, and consider- 
ing the genius of Christianity, and its early triumphs 
in that stratum of society, an astounding, fact that 
the masses of this country do stand so resolutely 
aloof from the religious institutions of the country, 
and one that demands wise and faithful and resolute 
investigation. For, applying to whole classes of the 
community as classes, there must be some speciality 
of difficulty either in the situation of these classes, or 
in our bearing towards them, or in both of these 
directions, which does not properly belong to the 
problem of bringing unregenerated men to the know- 
ledge of Christ; and which, not being essential to 
that question, may be treated as what the logicians 
would call a “separable accident.” Now, wherein 
some of the difficulties of the working classes lie in 
relation to Christianity a very moderate acquaintance 
with these classes and with the spirit of the Gospel 
will suffice to show us. 


1. The professional and hierarchical tendencies 
which so largely pervade the Church of Christ in this 
land are, eg, I doubt not immensely fertile of 
estrangement from the Christianity they profess to 
represent. The professional, by our Lord’s own 
definition of the thing, is the hypocritical. It is 
allowable in worldly callings for a man to “acta 
part,” if it be an honourable part in itself; even 
supposing that he has no loving interest in the work 
he is doing, if he is prepared to discharge its duties 
honestly and earnestly for adequate remuneration. 
Not the highest style either of lawyer or doctor, 
perhaps a lawyer or doctor may yet assume their 
respective professions, without inconsistency or 
insincerity, as a meaus of livelihood alone. But in 
religion, as I have said, the professional is the 
hypocritical. Religion is based upon conviction, and 
proceeds, in all its acts upon personal and 
passionate attachment to its sacred mysteries. And 
working men feel even more perhaps than they 
realise the inconsistency of professionalism in reli- 
gion. By the measure of their culture, and by the 
directness of mind which the practical nature of 
their daily occupation gives them they are incapable 
of appreciating those qualifications which reconcile 
the educated and refined to what is inconsistent, 
because it is also ful and dignified. They, in 
their want of intellectual subtlety, would not esteem 
one tool better than another, in spite of its inferior 
material, because the better article was only called 
a “spade,” and the inferior bore the higher-sound- 
ing title, eg., of a “valuable instrument of 
husbandry.” The consequence is that seeing 
or feeling themselves so much surrounded by an 
atmosphere of professionalism when they come 
into contact with religious people, they shrink from 
the religion thus represented as an untrue and un. 


real thing ; and after the manner of unskilled 

logicians draw the wider inference that all religion 

is a sham—a delusion anda snare, And these pro- 

fessional tendencies, as I have said, very largely 

pervade the Church of Christ in our land. In a 

matter of such immense importance as that which 

we are now disoussing, I should despise myself if I 

were to turn the question of the estrangement of the 

working men from Christianity into an oocasion of 

attack upon any one section of the Church of Christ. 

The result is too serious for any of us to indulge 

either in crimination or recrimination. And the fact 
really is that if the Anglican Church of this country 

is the fount and head of professional and hierarchical 

tendencies in religion, as I am afraid I must avow to 

be the case—the streams which proceed from this 

same source do undoubtedly run into the channels 
of other sections of the Church of Christ. No class 
of men in any community is likely to rise very much 
above the level of the spirit of the age in which its 
lot is cast. Individuals may rise above it—but even 
great individualities are almost lost in averages. And 
I am bound to say, in all charity, that of all the 
injury which the necessary professionalism * of our 
Established religion has inflicted upon the Chris- 
tianity of this land, the tone and fashion which it 
has communicated to Non-Established Churches is by 
no means the least. It makes itself felt in a thousand 
ways. The worldly-minded affect the manners of the 
Establishment because they are supposed to be 
respectable. The practical assimilate their proceed- 
ings more or less to the same standard because in 
this way they hope to be influential and useful. And 
even the generous approximate to the same course 
because it seems charitable and brotherly to do so. 
And thus a constant leaven of professionalism is work- 
ing with more or less influence throughout all the 
sections ofthe Church of Christ; giving tothat religion 
of which the Church of Christ is the true and proper 
representative on earth, an air of unreality and art. No 
wonder the simple-minded and practical operative 
classes of this land (and, indeed, the simple-minded 
and practical of other classes of society) stand very 
much aloof from religious associations amongst us. 
It was not by a professional religion that the Car- 
penter of Nazareth won the hearts of the working 
men of Judea and Galilee. His religion was a free, 
impulsive, real, vital, vitalising thing, and therefore 
**the common people heard Him gladly.” 

The test of reality in religion is its adaptation to 
the wants of the simple and the unsophisticated. 
And any phase of religious life stands self-condemned, 
as wanting in severe reality, from which that stratum 
of mind is most widely estranged, which is most 
practical and realistic in its habits of dealing with 
great questions. 

2. Another matter, very closely related to the 
estrangement of the working classes in our land 
from our religious associations, I take to be the class 
distinctions that obtain in English social life. Now 
I am by no means one of those Radicals who would 
wish to see these distinctions abolished. I say this 
to prevent misconception. I can and do believe 
that there is in their existence the germ and possi- 
bility of the very highest type of national life. They 
have served us well in the past, and to those who 
believe that the education of a people is more 
promoted by its history than its day-schools, and its 
stability better secured by its quiet and orderly 
growth than by any kind of forcible and spasmodic 
expansion, the future is not without much hope. 

But surely class distinctions are carried too far. 
It is impossible, when we see how some people bear 
themselves, that they can, in their “ heart of hearts,” 
believe that God hath made of one blood all 
men.” And not the least pernicious of all the exhi- 
bitions of this spirit is not the insolent air of 
superiority which is sometimes exhibited towards 
“ inferiors.“ Far more galling and repellant is that 
inhuman condescension which, in the bearing of 
some, seems to say, Now Iam going to be very 
kind to you—-I feel it my Christian duty to be kind 
to all men — but of course I am not exactly of 
the same species, if I am of the same genus, 
that you are.” The “lower orders, traditionally 
inured to airs of superiority, do not, perhaps, realise 
the offensiveness of such airs as keenly as some who 
look on do for them; but they don’t like it—and 
shun voluntary contact with it. And as religious 
associations are a form of voluntary contact, they 
** don’t feel comfortable,” they don't feel at home,” 
in religious associations where such bearing obtains. 
And an imbecile might almost see that such a spirit 
is not in keeping with that catholic, human, I had 
almost said democratic spirit which marked the 
conduct of “our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory.” 

Nor shall we ever win to the ranks of the Church 
our “ brothers ” of the operative classes till we both 
feel and act towards them as brothers. Feel 
towards them as brothers, I say, for unless the 
brotherly bebaviour be the outcome of true brotherly 


* «8. G. O.“ asks in his last letter to the Times :—‘‘ Is it 
not a fact beyond all dispute that the Church, as the rule, is 


entered as a profession, just as men enter the Jaw, army, or 
navy?” 


t It would be one of the most interesting calculations that 
could be made if some wise and thouzhtful man would under- 
take to deal with this problem. Given a dominant hierarchy 
in a Christian land- to find the amount of perturbation the 
mere existence and presence of such an Establishment must 
work in the action and development of even thore free 
churches who dissent from and protest against it. It is, and 
has long been, my firm conviction, that Nonconformists as a 
rule have no conception of the extent to which they conform 
in practice to things against which they protes* in principle ; 
or of the weight they give to principles they pronounce per- 


nicious, by acting under the influence of th 
unconscious inspiration. 
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feeling, it will betray itself by a thousand little indi- 
cations to sensibility to be at root and heart un- 
brotherly. Brotherly feeling and conduct between 
different classes in the Church will do very much to 
bring men to the fellowship of the Church. The 
heart of man has an irrepressible instinct of the 
brotherhood of man, and very readily responds to 
the manifestation of brotherly feeling. And it is the 
evident intention of the Gospel to diffuse this spirit. 
And it seems to me that if I were a t man, 
or a “high-born dame, it would be a positive 
relief to me to get away, in the associations of the 
Charch, from the burden and restraint which the 
distinctions imposed upon us by the order of the 
world inflicts upon the free play of human feeling 
and generous emotion. And I am quite sure that 
both would distinctions in society heighten the charm 
of 7 in the Church, and equality in the 
Oh sanctify and beautify distinctions in society, 
necessary in the world, were 

ce at the threshold of the Church. 
do exist and should exist, 

may round off the sharper angles of these 


but we 
divisions to the immense advantage of all parties 
concerned. | 

And thus would also be removed another difficulty 
with which we have to dealin seeking to recover 
the working classes to the fellowship of the Church 


of Christ. The sharpness of our class distinctions 

revents the free interchange of thought and feeling 
— the now religiously-divorced sections of the 
population, and aggravates, by confining it within 
class parallels, the disaffection of one section of the 
people with the religious habits of the other. 

You cannot get at the working classes. There 
is a great guif fixed between us and them which 
prevents the free interchange of thought and feeling ; 
so that if we have been wrong in our conduct 
towards them and have ted, it is an age 
before they get to comprehend the change—whereas 
in their close, sectional relations to each other a sort 
of freemasonry exists, by means of which the 
slightest instance of oppression or insult or incon- 
sistency amongst the better classes,” so called, is 
N „ a8 it were, from point to point with 
lig 

I could cite instances, but—suffice it to say—so 
deep is the schism between classes, and so great 
the suspicion the working classes entertain towards 
those in better circumstances who seek their spiritual 
good, that Ihave known service most disinterestedly 
offered to them, repudiated by them, on the 
avowed ground that wealthy Christians only 
sent them religion to keep them down, and to 
make them contented with their and their 
lot. It was one of the advantages which accompanied 
our Lord’s hing, that in Judea there was a freer 
circulation een the different classes in society 
than is to be found in England. We can hardly 
conceive for instance of such a state of things as is 
foreshadowed in Luke vii., where a woman of the 


the city who was a sinner found easy access to our 


in the house of a Pharisee with whom He was that 
day dining. Oriental and Occidental manners differ 
very widely in this direction. But surely if we in 
this colder West cannot exactly imitate the habits of 
the warmer East, we may at least so far regulate our 


behaviour by the example of Him who is the Lord 
both of the East and of the West, as to make His 


religion a modifier of class differences rather than as 


it has at length become a new type and form of class 
distinction, We must not blink plain facts! The 
Christianity of England is at this day to a most 
terrible extent, an aristocratic and middle-class 
refinement; and as such it is daily aggravating 
rather than diminishing our social schisms. * 
3. It must not, however, be forgotten on the 
other hand, that the material prosperity of the 
lish working man is one thing that has its 
i ce in making him neglectful of religion. We 
are all too prone, unless as the result of early habits 
and religious training, to neglect the spiritual for the 
sake of the material, and to postpone the recollection 
of our Father's house, till, broken-hearted, and in 
some urgent need for help, we come to ourselves. 
And material prosperity tries working men more 
than some others, for, by the nature of their occupa- 
tion, their health is ruder and their appetites 
stronger, while also their inferior culture (as things 
are) inclines them to more of animal indulgence, and 
oftentimes to these indulgences in gross and vicious 
forms. The working ‘classes of England seem just 
now in that transition state in which they are 
attaining power and influence, and are on the road 
also to a certain position, whereas they have not yet 
acquired that habit of self-control, or perhaps that 
measure of self-respect, which position and influence 
bring with them. I do not reproach them with these 
facts. When I think of how hundreds and thousands 
of working men have lived and do live, and what 
sort of homes they have been compelled to dwell in, 
I wonder that the mischief and the misery have not 
been greater. A public-house may seem a pigsty 
to a man who can pay 50“. a-year for rent—it seems 
a palace to one who is “ poked up with his family 
in a three or four-roomed cottage. The fact, how- 
ever, still remains, that habits of indulgence in work- 
ing men themselves do very much to render all 
on irksome to them. It was only the other 
day that I was talking to a mechanic—a very skilful 
workman as I know—but now holding an inferior 
position in his trade. I asked him distinctly how it 


* As I have been writing this letter to you, the following 
advertisement in a book catalogue has fallen uuder my eye, 
which I quote as an instance of the way in which some pro- 
feasing Christians dare to insult the sublime religion of the 
* Man Christ Jesus” with their im gentility — 


: t 
of Jesus; or, Divine Mys made Manifest, B 
& Gantionan of the — Gyo, dio, 1889," 


was that a man of his ability and address had not 
risen in the world, as many of his contemporaries 
had. And he honestly confessed that he had had 
abundant and admirable opportunities, but that 
he had thrown them away, “as many others 
had done,” by the habit of animal indulgence. 
J took the occasion to inquire of him whether many 
of his fellow workmen were in the habit of doing as 
he had done; and he assured me that it was a very 
common thing and the great barrier to the success of 
hundreds. At the time I spoke to him, he was as far 
as I have reason to believe, a sober, steady man, nor 
do I believe that he ever openly and publicly dis- 
graced himself—but he had spent his substance in 
riotous living. Immorality among the working men 
themselves, I believe to be a very fruitful source of 
alienation from religion. I do not mean to say that 
they are more immoral than other men, or that more 
of them are so. But I do believe that when they are 
immoral, their immorality, from the very circum- 
stances by which they are surrounded, runs to grosser 
forms, and that they have both fewer checks and also 
fewer recovering points presented to them by the 
influence 
the social scal 
4, Another point on which I think we should 
assure ourselves in looking at the relationof working 
men to Christianity, is the actual and practical un- 
godliness of the great majority of those who profess 
to be without religion. I mention this matter because 
there is a tolerably wide-spread feeling that there 
may be in the minds of many working men whe yet 
renounce Christianity, a certain indefinite or inchoate 
Christianity —or to say the least of it, a lofty kind of 
ractical Theism—which would have been a normal 
Christianity but for the hindrances which we have 
thrown in their way. I remember at one time hop- 
ing that there might be something in this theory ; 
an 


with a disposition to entertain it, I was one da 
called to the death-bed of a working man whom 
had never seen before, but who it seems knew me. 
Speaking of the way in which he had been accustomed 
to spend his Sabbaths, he told me that he had usually 
spent them in the fields, and that he was in the habit 
of saying, Men could worship God in the temple of 
Nature, &c., &c. Isaidtohim, “ Well, that is certain 
possible, but I want you to tell me one thing—for 
am particularly anxious for information on this point 
—did you worship God in the temple of Nature? 
He was a fine, intellectual, honest fellow—an Alton 
Locke in posse—and he answered me distinctly, No, 
sir, I did not worship God in the fields. I enjoyed 
the country and the walk, but I never thought any- 
thing about God in connection with either.” 

ose fault it may be that these fine fellows are 

in the temple of Nature when they might be in the 
House of Prayer, and how the blame of the present 
state of things, will be apportioned in the judgment, 
I say nothing about; but this seems to me one of the 
darkest sides of our responsibility in relation to the 
working classes, if we have driven them away from 
our churches, that we have also, therein, driven them 
away in great numbers from God and from Christ. 
I put these questions thus before you and your 
readers because I think it well to start some topics 
for preliminary consideration, and because I fear 
some of these points may not be very clearly raised 
at the conference, unless thrown out in this way. 


A patient does not always make the best diagnosis 
of his disease—though he often does: and the sub- 


4 of this estrangement from Christianity may not 


the best judges of all the causes and influences 
at work upon them—though they may be. That 
— 4 may not be overlooked or forgotten I mention 

em. 

But now may I add to this inordinate letter (which 
nothing but the greatness of the topic could excuse) 
a hint or two about the ordering of the conference. 


1. I trust the working men will not be represented 
in it by the professional working-class advocates and 
speakers. Zhey are also too professional; and I am 
afraid that their reputation for speaking may lead 
them to find something to say that shall be fine, or 
wise, or pungent, or humble; and that that some- 
thing may be drawn from the imaginations of their 
thoughts rather than from their experience. There 
is a class of professional working-men’s agitators in 
which I profess I don’t believe very greatly, in which 
I wish the working men believed less, and which I 
should be sorry to see representing working men. 

2. Then, I hope, on the other hand, you will not 
depend too much, for the representation of working 
men estranged from religion, upon working men who 
are religious. 
working men are almost as distinct as are the middle 
and working classes. The working people at present 
in our churches and chapels are indeed a most noble 


and estimable class, and are good exponents of what 


may be done by working men in their circumstances ; 


but practically they know little of those that are | I 


without: they have been differently trained in early 
life in theit homes, and have been greatly helped by 
early religious associations and surroundings. What 
we want especially to know is how they feel about 
these matters who are themselves estranged from us, 
and who mix with others similarly estranged. 


3. I think, too, in this conference too much stress 
must not be laid upon instances of success in gather- 
ing together, and in interesting, working men. 
Peculiar aptitudes of speech, and peculiar intellectual 
endowments may enable one and another to draw a 
multitude toge 
listen to their 22 of the Gospel, but such a 
success may be the result of personal popularity or of 
unusual capacity. Men often listen to s 
because they are so much disposed to w 
as to the person by whom or the way in which it is 
said. The question I venture to submit is a wider 
one than that of the success of popular addresses. 


kers not 


of [society, than those who stand higher in. 
e. 


The fact is, that these two classes of 


fidence 
| fruits of 


to listen to them—aye, even to | 


tis said, 


It is this—how may the working classes of this land 
be brought into contact with the religious life of the 
Church of Christ in the land, as the habit of their 
life and under ordinary conditions? The attachment 
of the middle classes to religious services is greater 
than the popularity of preachers—what will help us 
to bring the working classes of this country into 
something of that kind of relation to religious ordi- 
nances and institutions ? 

4, And finally, I hope no sort of overture or bid- 
ding will be made to the working men to come over 
to us by any kind of arrangement or compromise or 
concession. I am firmly persuaded that the only 
way in which religion can attract a man is by com- 
manding him. This one thing must stand above us, 
if it would enlist our sympathies and respect. Let 
us try and see if other eyes can discover where we 
are wrong in spirit or conduct. Let us frankly accept 
correction where we deserve it. Let us amend our 
ways, and especially our spirit, according to the light 
we get from without. Let us also reciprocate their 
service to us by freely and frankly telling working 
men where we think they err, for there are, no doubt, 
faults on both sides; but let us still remind each 
other that the Christianity which we received from 
Christ has always been ex both to objection 
and rejection from the sinfulness of human disposi- 
tions, and that God now, as ever from. the first, not 
only entreats us to be reconciled to Him, but that He 
also commands all men everywhere to repent,” and 
to * believe the Gospel. 

I do not expect any great immediate result from 
the holding of this conference, nor, Sir, I suppose do 
you or your correspondent; but if it be wisely and 
devoutly conducted, I do expect a most blessed ulti- 
mate result in the stirring up of reflection in tho 
minds of Christians as to the spirit and manner of their 
lives both at home and abroad; and in the awaken- 
ing of interest in the minds of working men in that 
Gospel, which is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. | 


The following is from the Rev. WILLIAM Rosrson, 
of Cambridge :—‘‘I beg permission to express the 
leasure with which I read the proposal of the Rev. 
. White, and your article respecting it. The reso- 
lution too, of ensuring the wuimost freedom in the 
utterance, of opinion is excellent, and indispensable 
to the usefulness of the proposed conference. Suffer 
me to add that so far as my observation— which did 
not embrace the great centres of population—extended, 
the chasm between the operatives and the middle classes 
was first created by the Reform Bill. The men com- 
lained that we entered the door ourselves by their 
a and then shut it in their faces, and barred it 
fast, and mocked them through the keyhole; and 
their indignation rose to exasperation, when the new 
Poor Law was passed ; a change inevitable unless all 
property was to be sacrificed to pauperism, but which 
ought in all righteousness to have been accompanied 
by measures equally mighty for the welfare of the 
overburdened millions. From that time the middle 
classes have been distrusted, and the religious men 
amongst us have had, not without reason, to bear 
their share of the dislike so created ; dislike some- 
thing based on most insufficient grounds. I remem- 
ber once attempting on a very small scale what Mr. 
White proposes to do on a much larger scale; and 
the main objection brought against our religion was, 
that the Bible teaches that salvation is of grace not 
of works, and yet says, ‘ Work out your own salva- 
tion.“ The fault is not all on one side.“ 


We have great pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing interesting communication from A Lady,“ who 
dates from East London, and who, we believe, has 
been working among working men amid great diffi- 
culties, but with very encouraging results :— 


Living as I do in the midst of a dense population of 
working people, the subject of their moral condition and 
that of their homes has forced itself upon me with deep 
and painful interest, though it is only during the last 
year that I have been able to attempt anything towards - 
a remedy of evils which have weighed heavily on my 
spirit, 

The result of my experience has been that while I 
believe the proposed conference may be a benefit as a 
means of mutual understanding and good feeling, it can 
only be so as a stepping-stone towards a much more 
effective method of securing the same ends, I suppose 
it is generally allowed by all thoughtful persons that 
ove cause, perhaps the main cause, of the present low 
moral condition of working men, is their almost entire 
isolation as @ class; in the great majority of cases the 
intercourse between them and those above them being 
simply that of paying and receiving wages. The reli- 
gious influence brought to bear upon them amounts for 
the most part to that of the tract visitor,” who is 
seldom admitted into the home, and whose tracts are 
often of a kind not at all fitted to arouse and interest 
a mind in which the religious sensibilities are dormant. 
t seems to me that in this, as in everything else, our Lord 
has given us the key to the true method of working. 
Face to face, heart to heart, alone witb the individual, 
He thought it worth His while to spend time and pains 
in bringing Divine truth home to the individual heart 
and conscience. In passing through Samaria He might 
have convened a company of the deeply elienated and 
prejudiced inhabitants, and discussed with them the 
ground of the alienation. But He contented Himself 
with a long conversation with one poor woman, and, by 
His most wise and gentle dealing, having won her con- 

and touched her heart, she became tbe first 
a rich harvest in that place. : 

Let it not-be objected that this process of individual 
dealing is slow and tedious, for in the Kingdom of 
Grace, as in Nature, all the mightiest and most blessed 
processes are slow, and come not with observation“; 
and the weak things of the world are ever made to con- 
found the things that are mighty. There are ole ver and 
shallow thinkers among working men who will be ready 
enough to express their minds at a public conference, 
but many whose thoughts lie deeper, and who are less 
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glib of tongue, will be silent, and yet these last are the 
men who (if their confidence is gained) will be thankful 
to unburden themselves in private conversation; and if 
this be the case with the better and well-paid educated 
artisan, how much more is it zo with the large propor- 
tion of labouring people, whose daily struggle with dire 
poverty has so stunted the mind and diminished the 
wardrobe, that there is neither fitness nor choice for a 

ublic appearance of any kind! Yet, even with such, I 
hove found that a simple service in the home of reading 
and explaining the Scriptures with prayer has been 
welcomed, and sometimes with an amount of gratitude 
touching to witness. 

I think we have erred seriously in leaving such work 
as this too much to city missionaries, Scripture-readers, 
and Bible-women. There is needed here not only time 
and patience and deep Christian sympathy, but the 
superior tact, refinement, and information of cultured 
minds; the delicacy which will shrink from entering the 
poor man’s home, otherwise than with the respect and 
consideration which we consider due by others to our- 
selves; the piety which has become our own by indi- 
vidual study, prayer, and conflict, and is kept up toa 
steady warmth by the ever conscious presence of Christ, 
and above all, we need some ability to bring that 
wonderful human life of Jesus to bear upon the 
depressed and tempted lives of those whom we seek to 
elevate. 

In the course of many conversations with men who 
have been for years not only alienated from public wor- 
ship, but living in the entire neglect both of the Bikle 
and prayer, I have been deeply convinced of the ineffi- 
ciency of public services, apart from close personal 
intercourse, to meet such a condition of spiritual torpor, 
and to unravel the mesh of practical and often specula- 
tive difficulties in which such men have entangled them- 
selves; and only by such intercourse can we become 
fully alive to the very serious practical hindrances which 
beset the path of such men, not only when they begin 
to sail against the stream, but often all through their 


course. 

No better sphere than this can a Christian have for 
the exercise of deep humility, 8 self-denial, 
and prayer. This kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting,” and as to the time required, it may be very 
considerable even in the case of one individual; but 
though we may have to forego some comfortable hours 
at our own firesides, and endure much mental anxiety 
and some bodily fatigue, we have the deep rest of soul 
which is given to those who are doiog the Lord’s work 
in the Lord’s own way ; and in our measure we can enter 
into the spirit of that Divine sympathy which had com- 
passion on the multitude because they fainted, and 
were scattered abroad as sheep having no sbepherd,” 
and learn something of the meaning of those wonderful 
words, My work is to do the will of Him that sent 
me, and to finish His work.” 


Mr. Witu1aM Green, of Nightingale-road, Clap- 
ton, having taken great interest for several years in 
what relates, both socially, politically, and religiously, 
to the working men, has arrived at the following de- 
finite conclusions as to the cause of their present 
alienation from religion and religious institutions :— 


Ist. I think we are reaping the results of past neg- 
lect. Our ministers and many religious people have 
simply looked upon man as a religious being, and have 
lost sight of the social and political in his nature; hence 
there — been comparatively little sympathy with him 
in those matters which are most tangible to his senses. 
The tendency, I think, has been either to 8 or 

ronise, both of which are rightly detested every 
intelligent working man. They can see through every 
mark that is put on to hide from them (whilst assuming 
equality) our own sense of superiority. We must 
realise more thoroughly the flesh-and-blood doctrine of 
our holy religion and of our common humanity. We 
have yet religiously to have to see, and not only to see, 
but honestly to recognise, the image of God beneath 
fustian, as well as beneath a black coat. This will be 
called a trite observation. So it is; but we have not 
acted upon it, either in our chapel accommodation or 
in our every-day intercourse with the working man. 
Many with whom I have conversed on this subject have 
repeatedly told me that they could not come, they had 
not decent clothes. I respect that feeling, for is it not 
true that if two men enter our places of worship, one 
clothed in purple and the other in very humble attire, 
the latter witnesses the fussy attention paid tohis richer 
or better-clothed brother, whilst he is probably put in 
some back seat, or else requested to go in the gallery ; 
that process, repeated once or twice, will breed in that 
man’s mind a contempt both for religion and for the 
house of God. I think it has done this, and I ask my 
Ohristian brother of the middle class, whether he would 
go a second time to a place where he felt he was 
snubbed. That this state of things is better than it was, 
I believe; but we are reaping the fruits of the seed al- 
ready sown. I do not plead for the abrogation of social 
distinctions, in the house of God. In passing, I 
would just mention I do not think our present new edi- 
fices were ever intended or will ever draw the working 
man. Did we now, in our conscience, in erecting the 
last, spend one hour’s deliberation for the convenience 
of the working man? Then, if not, why do we complain 
that they won’t come ? 


2ndly. I would further add that I fear a serious cause of 
their want of sympathy with us arises from the position in 
which the ministry stand in their estimation. There has 
been toomuch of the priestin the pulpit, the man up there, 
whom they never see down here in their homely dwel- 
lings. If ministers themselves want to win back the 
sons of toil, they must begin to act toward them as a 
friend, through the trials and sorrows incident to their 
life and peculiar to their condition. But they very pro- 
perly say, We cannot do this, aud give you the two good 
sermons you require.” If so, should not he be content 
with one, to enable them heartily to accomplish the 
other object? Our ministers must assume a different 
position with re to the artisan class. I think it 
would be well if they would take part now and then in 
their efforts to secure a more righteous position in the 
social and political scale. We never can neglect one 
of man’s nature without injuring the other. I th 
If-a-dozen conferences in the different centres of in- 


dustry would be well; but in no case, I fear, would 
be of value unless n working men . 
sent. I would strongly advise a by our friends 


of your work,“ The British Churches in Relation to the 
British People, where the subject is fully discussed. 


e H. who has read with great interest Mr. White’s 
letter, and the various “notes and queries upon 
this subject, writes :— 


The deplorable facts of the case will no doubt be 
generally admitted. As to the causes there will be con- 
siderable difference of opinion, but to decide upon the 
best way to remedy the evils which exist will be the 
greatest difficulty ; discussion upon the subject, how- 
ever, cannot but be of service. 

The Rev. C. Nevile ie, I think, right as to the State- 
Church being the great hindrance in the way of united 
effort; this idea has been pretty fully brought out in 
the articles which have lately appeared in your columns, 
Mr. Pidduck’s reason,“ tbat we do not retain our 
Sunday-scholars to adult age,” is, I fear, too generally 
true, and demands grave attention ; his suggestion that 
one of the wants is some means of improvement during 
the week evenings,” is one with which I cordially 

In reply to Inquirer, I think it will be found that 
the working classes in Scotland, as a rule, are more 
given to attend places of worship than their fellow- 
workmen in England. The former are trained to it; it 
is respectable to attend; young people are expected, as 
they approach maturity, to become communicants; but 
I regret to know that, in very many cases, when they 
cross the border they very readily fall into the habits of 
their neighbours. 

Some time since I was a resident for about three years 
in the west of Cornwall, where I was often much strack 
‘with the very much — 4 proportion of working men 
attending places of worship there than is to be found 
with us in the north of England; there you are aware 
Wesleyanism prevails to a large extent, and lay agency 
is extensively made use of; and amongst the mining 
captains, miners, and others, are to be found men of 
considerable preaching ability. Has this lay element 
anything to do with the better state of things there! 


‘*Suacesror ”’ is unable to recognise existing con- 
gregational organisations as efficient either for the 
working classes or those above them; his opinion 
being that all ecclesiastical systems which recognise 
the erection of spacious buildings and the setting 
apart of men as a professional class of teachers, are 
unscriptural and therefore unsuccessful. ‘ Sug- 
gestor goes on to say :— 

The promise was that The Saviour should see of the 
travail of his soul, and be satisfied.” He directs His 
disciples to go into all the world and teach His doctrine, 
and this direction is indicative of Divine wisdom ; 
but to say that God inspired men to teavh that pulpit 
teaching is the proper method of converting the world, 
charges infinite wisdom with directing an organisation 
admirably fitted to prevent its accomplishment. 

Scarcely a day passes but some one or other of the 
newspapers or periodicals, religious and secular, have to 
refer to ecclesiastical and religious subjects in a manner 
which to prove that true spiritual heartfelt religion 
has but a feeble hold upon lerge numbers of those who 
profess to be the disciples of Christ; and, taking the 
moet favourable view possible of the present state of 
things amongat all professedly religious bodies, I cannot 
believe that the Savour is satisfied with the plans which 
have been hitherto adopted for the spread of the Gospel 
of the grace of God. 

I think there is a prior inquiry to that proposed by 
Mr. White, viz., Are the organisations hitherto adopted 
for the conversion of souls to Christ euch as can be 
approved of by Him, or have they not failed because 
they are not in harmony with his directions ? 


BroMLEY CONGREGATIONAL Mission CHURCH was 
opened for public worship on Wednesday last. The 
new building is erected on an eligible site in the main 
thoroughfare of the parish, near the railway-station 
of the Tilbury line. It is a substantial but elegant 
structure, capable of accommodating upwards of 700 
hearers, and has cost in its erection upwards of 
8,000/. The seats are in the approved modern 
style. Amongst the ministers present in the after- 
noon, on the occasion of the first service, were—the 
Rev. Dr. George Smith, the Rev. J. Kennedy, M.A., 
the Rev. T. J. Temple, the Rev. J. Beighton, the 
Rev. J. Bainton, the Rev. J. C. Cane, the Rev. J. K. 
Forbes, the Rev. H. E. Arkell, and the Rev, B 
Preece. Several of the committee under whose 
direction the chapel had been built, were also pre- 
sent, amongst whom were Mr. Radford, Mr. Topliss, 


Mr. Roope, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. B. Walker. The 


Rev. Thomas Binney delivered with great energy 
and inimitable pathos and impressive sermon upon 
some of the points on which the transfiguration of 
our Lord throws light; and at the close of the ser- 
mon the Rev. Dr. George Smith madea statement as 
to the position of the undertaking. He said:— 
“This chapel in which we are now asssembled has 
been erected by friends connected with my own 
congregation, who felt that they ought to do some- 
thing in the work of chapel extension. We purchased 
the land on which.this place is built, with an adjoin- 
ing piece of freehold lind for schoolrooms, for the 
sum of 5501. This has been conveyed in trust for 
the benefit of the public. We wish it to be distinotly 
understood that we have paid this money for the 
land; for a report has gone forth in Bromley that 
the land was given to us. The cost of the under- 
taking has amounted to 3,121/., and towards this 
sum 2,047/. have been collected. We have been 
greatly assisted and encouraged by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, who has contributed 500/., and by the Lon- 
don Chapel-building Society, who have given 26501., 
and lent the sum of 250/. without interest. I may 
say that while the chapel has been ereoted under the 
direction of a committee connected with my own 
church, I have received kind and efficient assist- 
ance.” A collection amounting to 14/. was then 
made, after which the Rev. Thomas Bi 
nounced 


inney pro- 
the benediction, and the friends adjourned | 


to George-street schoolrooms, where an excellent) 


— 


tea had been provided, partly through the liberality 
of the friends in — age At rage the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, amid loud cheers, addressed the meeting. A 
cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the friends 
in Bromley for the kindness they have | 
and then the meeting adjourned to the néw 
to hear a sermon by the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B; 
The opening services were continued on the following 
Sunday, when sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Halley and the Rev. Dr. Smith. The congregaé 
tions were large, and the collections at all the sets 
vices amounted to about 5010. 


(Coutinued on page 920.) 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, Nov. 14, 1866. 


APPEARANCE OF Metrors.—The remarkable clear- 
noss of the atmosphere very early this morning was 
sin ly favourable for astronomical observations, 
and the great periodical appearance of meteors or 
shooting stars which was to recur between the hours 
of one o'clock and sunrise, was witnessec in the me- 
tropolis under very favourable conditions. Great 
numbers of people were abroad in the streets looking 
for the phenomenon, and at some points, notably on 
the bridges and in Trafalgar-square, crowds o 
sons assembled, all of whom were star-gafing. a 
heavens were deeply blue, and the stars very bright. 
Almost directly after one o’clock a.m., the sky was 
first occasionally, then frequently, and soon con- 
stantly, streaked with the trains of the countless 
stars which shot across the heavens. This extraor- 
dinary meteoric display ocours once in thirty-three 
years, and is, of course, looked forward to by scientific 

men with great interest. 
THe Conscrence CLAUsE.— A deputation, ap- 
pointed at a meeting recently held in the chapter- 
house of York Cathedral, waited upon the Earl of 
Derby at the official residence of the First Lord of 
the in Downing-street, yesterday afternoon, 
for the purpose of advancing their views on the con- 
science clause. The deputation originall 8 
consisted of the Hon. and Very Rev. the ean 
York, Archdeacons Denison and Churton, rer 
Trevor, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P.; Mr. Beresfo 
x > M.P.; Mr. Lowther, M.P.; Mr. Powell, 
M.P.; and Colonel Akroyd, M. P., with power to 
add to their number. Of these several were unable 
to be present. Mr. Hubbard, M. P., who introduced 
the deputation, read letters of apology from the Dean 
of York and others, and stated that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Duke of Marlborough, Earl Beau- 
2 and others, were prevented from atten 
Mr. Hubbard, M. P.; Mr. Beresford Hope, M. P.; 
the Archdeacon of Taunton, the Rev. A. Wilson 
28 of the National Societ ty), Dr. Irons, Dr. 
iber, Mr. R. Grogory, Mr. W. Mayo, and others, 
addressed the Prime Minister. The noble earl, with- 
out giving any pledge, remarked that to push the 
conscience clause to the extent of making education 
quite secular, and entirely to exclude religion, would 
go further than was right or was intended. The 
question was a very difficult one, and he felt the dis- 
cussion he had had with the deputation had increased 
rather than lessened the difficulty of 1 
ed “any 


solution of it. He emphatically condemn 

education without religion, which he said was not 

sanctioned by Parliament. He wished he could see 

his way to a settlement, and he promised to give the 

—.— his serious attention. The deputation 
ed his lordship and withdrew. 

The London oorrespondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that Lord Cranworth has been in- 
vited to act as President of the new Commission on 
International Rights, and that he has conditio 
agreed to do so. We are enabled to confirm 
information. | 

The Bristol Times and Mirror says that Bishop 
Ellicott is holding conferences of the clergy and 
laity in the different rural deaneries of his diocese on 
the leading questions of the day. Meetings have 
been held at Pucklechurch, and at Malmesbury and 
Chippenham, all of which have been very nume- 
rously attended by the clergy and leading laity of the 
neighbourhood. The proceedings were private, but 
it is understood that, with reference to Ritualism, it 


was the prevailing opinion that the salutary action of 
Convocation was by no means exhaus Parlia- 


mentary interference was strongly and almost uni- 
versally deprecated. 

The Belgian Chambers were opened yesterday by 
the King in person. His Majesty, in his speech on 
the occasion, alluded to the late war, and 5 
that Belgium’s neutrality should continue to be] 
observed. He mentioned several bills which are to 
be introduced, and then spoke in a very complimen- 
tary manner of the recent Tir Na and the visit 
of the English riflemen. 3 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


Coastwise and by land oarriage the quantity of wheat 
received fresh up to our market to-day from Essex and Kent 
was only moderate, and in but middling condition. As regards 
fine parcels, the trade ruled firm, and Monday’s advance was 
well supported, but for inferior qualities the demand was 
inactive, In foreign wheat the transactions were to a fair 
extent, at fully late quotations, The show of samples was 
tolerably good. A fair average business was passing in float- 
ing cargoes of grain, on former terms, Fine barley was scarce, 


and quite as dear as on Monday. 
„ 3 
um and Scotch 950 1,1 720 — 320 


4 6, — 


Co = 
9,180 sks. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tux Lord Mayor’s banquet—s8o enticing in 
the programme, so badly served in reality— 
was of course attended by the heads of the Tory 
Government, who were exceedingly well received 
by the City magnates. Lord Derby responded 
to their wishes by a speech, felicitous as 
Lord Palmerston’s post-prandial addresses, but 
with far more of finish and meaning. His 
lordship had nothing to say about the policy of 
the Government, but General Peel pleaded for 
army organisation and Sir John Pakington for 
naval supre with a heartiness that must 
have given the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
cold shudder. The Prime Minister rather went 
out of his way to speak in friendly and flattering 
terms of the United States, and expressed the 
hope, amid cordial cheers, that the outstanding 
differences between the two countries would be 
speedily and amicably adjusted. The new com- 
mission to inquire into the state of international 
Jaw is, indeed, now being organised under Lord 
Cranworth, and it is probable that our Govern- 
ment will lend a favourable ear to Mr. Seward’s 
request, should it be renewed, to submit the 
Al a claims to arbitration. 

ough Lord Derby and his colleagues 
manage to keep their own counsel as to their 
future policy, they are making changes in the 
personnel of the law appointments of the Crown 
with a zeal worthy of ardent reformers. Tory 
lawyers have waited long, but their harvest has at 
length come. Nearly every week brings news of 
some fresh — or new promotion, either 
in London or Dublin. It would i difficult to sa 
who at the present moment is the Attorney or 
Solicitor-General of the Government ; both the 
lawyers whose names figure on the official 
list a week or two since * apparently 
destined for the Bench. ven Lord 
Chelmsford, whose tenacious hold of office is 
excused by the rareness of his opportunities, is 
said to be ready to take a permanent judgeship, 
and leave the woolsack open to Sir oy airns, 
and report says that Mr. Karslake will become 
one of the law officers of the Crown. The 
Tory lawyers are making hay while the sun 
shines, and these sweeping changes do not augur 
much stability to the new Government. 

Those persons whom business or inclination 
led abroad at the small hours of this mornin 
had the opportunity of witnessing a rare an 
brilliant spectacle. For two or three hours 
after midnight there was a continuous display 
of celestial fireworks, as predicted by astro- 
nomers, and the Great Bear appeared on that 
occasion a storehouse of rockets and Roman 
candles, which darted from east to west with 
inconceivable rapidity, leaving trains of fire to 
mark their pathway, and often illuminating the 
whole heavens. With the most rigid punc- 
tuality, the forecasts of our astronomers 
have been fulfilled, and it requires but little 
imagination, to conceive fof the grandeur of 
Nature’s operations on such occasions when 
the app of our globe towards the planes of 
these small bodies—the fragments, possibly, of 
asteroids and planets—counteracts the attrac- 
tion of the sun, and brings them with explosive 
force into contact with our atmosphere. At 
times early this morning scores of these 


| 


Y | she 


erratic and suicidal meteors were simultaneously 
visible in the clear vault of heaven, perhaps 
not more than fifty or a hundred miles from the 
earth’s surface. 

A telegram from the Governor-General of 
India announces—we wish the statement were 
more distinct—that ‘distress in Orissa is 
believed to be diminishing,” and that the 
harvest pospects are very good.” The actual 
story of this tremendous calamity has yet to be 
told ; if, indeed there are Europeans to collect 
and publish the facts. 4 friend has, 
however, favoured us with an extract from 
a letter received as late as Monday 
from one of the missionaries in Orissa—a 
noble band of men who have been at their post 
when the. Crown officials have neglected their 
duty. At the lowest calculation, says the 
writer, “I should fear that one-fourth of the 
people have already perished.” That one fourth 


includes without doubt hundreds of thousands 


of people who have actually died of starvation, 
in the teeth of repeated warnings given to the 
Government, that such a calamity was impend- 
ing, and this is the sober statement, not of mere 
hearsay, but of an actual eye-witness of the 
horrors of that awful famine. 

A correspondent of the Times in the Roman 
States throw a curious light on the publication 
of the recent Allocution of Pius IX. That 
document, which is described as a “ deliberate 
defiance to Italy at the moment when she was 
anxiously drawing near in hope for the kiss of 
peace,” is said to have been prepared months ago, 


and to have been launched at last at theinstiga- 


tion of the Jesuits, who were enraged not only at 
the eagerness of the clergy of Venetia to 


welcome the King of Italy, but at the threatened 


loss in the province of their vast properties 
and mighty establishments” which are now 
doomed on the introduction of the Roman law. 
“The Pope,’ we are told, “hesitated and 
wavered to the last. Three times the text was 
modified when already in type, and at the last 
moment he inserted with his own hand the one 
softening passage about the pleasure he wouid 
feel again to receive back alive his lost children.” 
The Papal denunciation has “render the situa- 
tion very critical.” Every week the French 
troops are leaving in detachments, and 
“moderate men, who have hitherto been 
confident of their influence to keep the populace 
within bounds, are now shaking their heads 
gravely at the irritation fomented by the pro- 
voking language spoken by the Pope.“ ius 
IX. is stated seriously to contemplate with- 
drawal from the Eternal City, and according to 
the Florence journals, the ecclesiastical 
authorities at Malta have been semi- officially 
informed that his Holiness, if obliged to depart, 
will seek an asylum in that island. 

As was all along expected, the Porte, able to 

ur any number of troops into Crete, has at 


ength suppressed the insurrection in that 


island. Nearly all the insurgent chiefs have 
made their submission, and their Greek allies 
have been allowed quietly to leave the island. 
Mustapha Pasha roclaimed a general 
amnesty, and is invested with full powers to 
make * concessions to the Christian popu- 
lation, which, if they had been made at the 
proper time, would have prevented all the blood- 
which has ensued. Thus for the present 
ends one phase of the Eastern question. An- 
other knotty difficulty has been solved by the 


formal recognition of the Prince of Hohenzol- 


lern as Hospodar of the Principalities, not only 
by the Porte, but by the Russian Government. 
But so great is the fear that the Eastern ques- 
tion will be reopened next year, that the Aus- 
trian official journals, contrary to their usual 
habit, recommend the Sultan{to grant such large 
concessions to his Christian subjects as w 
make the several outlying provinces to a great 
extent independent of the Divan at Constan- 
tinople, and thus prepare by degrees for a Euro- 
pean change which even Austrian statesmen 
now regard as inevitable. 


INCREASE OF ARMAMENTS. 


Wuen the peace between Prussia and, Austria 
was signed at e, we in common, we believe, 
with a large majority of our countrymen, hailed 
with joy the seeming prospect of a durable 
European peace, and an eventual, and not very 
far distant, reduction of armaments. Italy fully 
constituted by the rendition of Venetia, and 
North Germany raised to unity under the 
auspices of Prussia, n to leave in suspense 
no great Continental question, at least, of 
present urgent importance. Few persons, we 
venture to say, saw in the settlement between 
the two great German Powers, the germs of a 
new period of international jealousies, suspicions 
and uncertainties, or a necessity for every 
nation in Europe being armed to the teeth in 
order to be prepared for the next great war. 


have always 


——— 


Some considerable change of military organisa. 
tion in all the larger States we did anticipate ; 
for the campaign of a few days in Bohemia had 
brought out so vividly and impressively the im- 
mense superiority of the Prussian system, both 
as it respects elasticity and solidity, that, in 
presence of it, we could not suppose that the 
Governments of the leading Powers would be con- 
tent to construct their armies on principles that 
had been rendered obsolete. But inasmuch as 
Prussiahad reared her system upon a basis which 
was economical as well as effective, the underlying 
purpose of which was defensive rather than 
offensive, we were simple enough to look forward 
to a time when by an application of that system, 
modified to suit the different circumstances and 
habits of the English people, we should possess 
an army of defence, much less costly, and at 
the same time, much more worthy of reliance, 
than we have at the present moment. 
Our hopes, however, it would seem, are de- 
stined to utter disappointment—indeed, they 
always are in relation to this matter. The 
War Office and the Horse-Guards between them 
a plausible case for the increase of 
expenditure. About this time of the year, when 
the Army Estimates are framed, and submitted 
to the Cabinet, we have generally noticed quite 
a mysterious explosion of alarming rumours. 
They come in as regularly as the November 
meteors, and they are fully as obscure in their 
origin. They serve, however, an important 
purpose. They excite a feverish anxiety about 
the sufficiency of our home defences. They 
dazzle man’s eyes with remote possibilities—and 
— are supposed to make out a case for larger 
outlay on our military establishments. Paris 
is as often as not the source to which these dis- 
turbing rumours may be traced—and these are 
usually followed by some Imperial project either 
of administration or diplomacy. Paris observes 
what is going on at St. Petersburg, and St. Peters- 
burg listens to what is said at Paris. Each issup- 
ed to suspeet the other of exercising ascendant 
influence over Continental affairs—and, turning 
that popular hypothesis, whether well or ill- 
founded, to immediate practical account, both are 
ready enough to add something to the weight of 
their respective armaments, and tothe burdens of 
their respective peoples. 


Unfortunately, our insular position, and our 
policy of non-intervention, do but little to pro- 
tect us from the troubling effects of these me- 
teoric rumours. If anything, we suffer from 
them proportionably more than our neighbours. 
For we have what we call “a first line of de- 
fence” in the navy, and our Admiralty are 
never so happy as when they can show a good 
pretext for spending more money. Englishmen 
are easily persuaded that they cannot do amore 
patriotic thing, nor, in the long run, a more 
economical thing, than keep afloat a fleet 
capable of meeting and blowing out of the water, 
any two fleets that can be brought against it. 
They do not readily perceive that the more 
thoughtless and lavish their outlay, the less the 
get, as a return, in good ships—seeing that hig 
estimates beget extravagance, and extravagance 
is apt torun into jobbery. They will hardly 
be surprised, therefore, to hear that, after an 
expenditure of a hundred millions sterlin 
during the last ten years upon our first line o 
defence, Sir John Pakington will require a 
somewhat heavier sum than usual this year, to 
put it into decent order. 


Moreover, unless we are misinformed, the 
second line of defence, the army, is marvellously 
untrustworthy as it stands. Nobody that we 
are aware of is meditating an assault upon us, 
but we must do as our neighbours do, of course. 
A few years since we added 150,000 volunteers 


| | to. our means of self-protection, and prided our- 


selves on possessing an efficient army of reserve. 
Some of us, indeed, were foolishly sanguine 
enough to hope that we should be thereby 
relieved from a fair measure at least of the cost 
of our regular army. But never was there a 
more egregious miscalculation. Not a man less 
was required, whether in the line or the militia. 
Do what we will, we find expenses increase, 
while efficiency is said to diminish. We have 
had a Recruiting Commission, which has 
reported discouragingly as to the future of the 
army. So, we suppose, we shall have an entire 
reorganisation, or, at any rate, a semblance of 
it, for the purpose of obtaining, amongst other 
things, another more numerous and more 
costly army of reserve. It is with this view, 
we should imagine, that General Peel has 
framed the Army Estimates for 1867-68, on a 
scale which will considerably exceed those of 
1866-67, and has, we believe, obtained the sanc- 
tion of a rap wee J of the Cabinet to the increase. 
No doubt the — House of Commons will 
support the right hon. gentleman in his inten- 
tions, especially as, being partly experimental, 
“— will admit of expansion in * — years. 
he signs of the times just now are not propi- 
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tious, and among the worst of them is, the facility | 
with which the well-to-do classes are persuaded 
to gulp down the most miserable canards, and 
then to pay forthem. Suppose it were true— 
and it is likely enough—that France and 
Prussia, or France and Russia, are mancuvring 
for the position of political supremacy on the 
Continent, and are about to try the patience 
of their respective populations by larger con- 
scriptions and heavier taxation than ever, why 
should we imitate them in their folly? Is there 
amongst us a single man retaining his reason, 
who seriously doubts the ability of Great Britain 
to protect herself against all oomers, or who can 
see any probability of a ne expedition 
to our shores? Is there one who believes that if 
our present annual expenditure upon the army 
be insufficient, as an assurance against lawless 
attacks, any amount of annual premium to the 
War Office will be enough. Ought the House 
of Commons to consent to any increase of out- 
lay on the army while the relation of the Horse 
Guards to the Cabinet, and ultimately to the 
nation, is in its present anomalous and unsatis- 
factory condition? These, however, are vain 
questions. We do but beat the air. The 
middle-classes have lost their old spirit. They 
are only able, now-a-days, to “grin, and 
bear it.’ 


THE CONVICT FENIANS IN CANADA. 


CANADA, unfortunately, is once more in a 
position of difficulty, if not of danger. Two of 
the Fenian prisoners taken during the late raid 
across the border, have been tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged. The Canadians 
are extremely eager to see the sentence carried 
into effect. Woe have no right to be surprised 
at this. They have suffered and, they still 
suffer, immense inconvenience (to give it the 
mildest term) from their exposure to Fenian 
incursions. Here is adeclared and a numerous 
enemy on the other side of their frontier, who 
have no responsible government, no cause for 
war, no purpose but that of vindictive hate, 
not against Canada, but against England. 
They cannot be negotiated with—they cannot 


be approached diplomatically—they are the 


subjects of a Power with which the Canadians 
are at peace, and yet they never cease to threaten 
an irruption into the colony, for the mixed pur- 

ose of plunder and vengeance. What is to be 

one with them? On the United States side 
of the border, they are safe, to organise, to plot, 
to drill and arm themselves, to purchase and 
store munitions of war, and to fulminate 
menaces as to what they are goingto do. The 
consequerces to Canada are most serious. She 
is put to the expense of large and costly mili- 
tary precautions, and her industry is sorel 
taxed to supply men for guarding the wea 
places of her frontiers. No wonder that her 
people are incensed, and that men taken in the 
act of carrying on war within her borders, or 
rather marauding, should be looked upon as 
felons, and dealt with as such. o two 
opinions can well be formed of the demerits of 
such as may have been convicted of this order 
of crime. 


Mr. Seward, however, the Secretary of State 
at Washington, has forwarded to Sir Frederick 
Bruce a despatch in which, partly by remon- 
strance, — by covert menace, he interposes 
to prevent the execution of the two convicts 
above alluded to. Respecting one of them, a 
priest, there is perhaps a peg on which to hang 
a doubt of his guilt—with regard to the other 
not a misgiving can exist. In reference to Mr. 
Seward's observation about political crimes, and 
about the lectures addressed to the United 
States on the virtue of clemency, the Pall Mail 
Gazette truly and forcibly says, As to the 
offence itself of the raiders, it bears simply no 
comparison at all with the case of the 
Southerners. They fought, legally or illegally, 
under the ostensible authority of their State 
Legislatures. The Fenians were mere pirates. 
They were not only not authorised by anythin 
claiming to be an established Government, but 
they were treated as criminals by the Govern- 
ment of the United States itself. The 
Southerners fought on their own ground for 
what they—rightly or wrongly—alleged to be 
their legal rights. The Fenians invaded a 
foreign country, where it was not suggested 


= they had or could have any legal rights at 


Still, on other grounds than that of dislike to 
capital punishment as such, we must express 
our hope that Lord Carnarvon—for we can 
hardly doubt that he has been consulted—may 
have recommended and authorised a commuta- 
tion of the sentences, expressly in deference to 
the wish of the American Government. A great 
deal may be said, and said truly, about the 
indecorum of the interposition, and about the 


with matters of purely domestic administra- 
tion. But in all human relations, and espe- 
cially in international relations, there is a time 
to be flexible, and a time to be stiff. Just.now, 
it seems to us that it would be graceful in 
Canada to yield the point. She has not been 
altogether guiltless of provocation to her neigh- 
bour. In the matter of the St. Alban’s raid, 
carried into the States from her territory, she 
did not bear herself to advantage. She ma 
complain, and perhaps with reason, that if the 
United States Executive had duly put in force 
her municipal laws against the Fenians who 
committed an overt breach of neutrality, there 
would have been no raid into the colony, and 
no bloodshed. But she ought to remember 
that she had previously laid herself open to a 
similar accusation. e owed, however, her 
prompt deliverance from the danger which 
threatened her to the loyal interposition of Pre- 
sident Johnson. That he has subsequently 
undone in part the service he then rendered is 
is no doubt matter for regret and reproach— 
but it should be borne in mind that he was under 
strong temptation to retrieve by leniency the 
votes of the section which he then lost by vigour. 
The two countries, however, England and 
America, are on the eve of submitting to a Joint 
Commission a revision of their neutrality laws 
with a view to amendment. There are grounds 
for hope that mutual claims may be arranged to 
the satisfaction of both nations, and should such 
be the happy result, there can be little doubt 
that it . operate far more powerfully to 
protect the Canadians against Fenian incursions, 
than, any terror which the execution of these 
convicts might strike into Fenian minds. It 
would be a great mistake in policy to irritate 
the Americans just at this moment by an act of 
needless severity. A commutation of the 
sentence of death in the present case need not 
be suffered to create a precedent. Mercy is 
sometimes more potent in preventing the growth 
of mischief than strict justice—and it is occasion- 
ally wiser to yield to intercession, than to resent 
its being urged on an inconvenient occasion, 
and in a somewhat ungracious tone. 


IS ENGLAND ON THE DECLINE? 


A QUESTION, it may be said, more fit for dis- 
cussion in a debating society, or in an elaborate 
essay, than for an ephemeral newspaper article. 
Yet it is a topic that of late years must have 
engaged the attention of thoughtful men and 
true patriots, who can hatdly fail to have been 
troubled with a latent fear that, while “the 
mother of nations is seeing her daughters in 
the West and the South exhibiting all the signs 
of vitality, growth, and prosperity, she herself 
is exhibiting many of those signs of weakness 
and infirmity which usually precede decay. 

If the material interests of the country are 
alone taken into account, there is not much 
ground for misgiving. Statistics overwhelm us 
with evidence of national prosperity ; and it may 
be true, though with some considerable abate- 
ment, as the Earl of Derby complacently said 
in his Guildhall speech, “ that, notwithstandin 
the ane eee which we have endured, 
notwithstanding the disasters and calamities 
which have brought distress on many and ruin 
on some, yet the public credit stands un- 
impaired ; yet the revenue maintains itself; yet 
the commerce of this country never, to hi 
knowledge, was on a better, a sounder, 
or a healthier foundation.” His lordship, 
perhaps, takes too sanguine a view of the 
state of the nation, makes too little of the com- 
mercial disasters of the present.year, not yet, 
we fear, terminated; and places commercial 
credit at a higher elevation than most City men 
would be disposed to recognise as accordant 
with facts. But London is still the commercial 
capital of the world; the Board of Trade Re- 
turns indicate no material restriction of our 
exports, greater than those of any other coun- 
try in the world; wealth continues to accumu- 


& | late, real property steadily to increase in value; 


public works were never prosecuted on a more 
igantic scale; the mineral resources of Eng- 
d, if not inexhaustible, can hardly be mea- 
sured; and the material circumstances of a 
great portion of our 8 are better than 
ever. Moreover, while other nations of Europe 
have been engaged in war, or disturbed by war's 
alarms, England has enjoyed profound peace, 
has rarely been less entangled in Continental 
politics, or less disturbed by external quarrels. 
This is the bright side of the picture—the 
sunny aspect which a superficial view of our 
national position discloses to our gaze. Itis 
only when we endeavour to pierce the external 
crust of our material life, and inspect the secret 
2 which regulate its tone and action, that 
ere appears reasonable ground ſor anxiety 


general impolicy of allowing foreign meddling 


and distrust. Much might be said of the 
failure in many important respects of our Exe- 


cutive Government as a means of subserving 
its professed objects, of the maximum of expendi- 
ture with a minimum of results, of lavish out- 
lay and inefficient armaments, of the expansion 
of administrative departments without any 
increase of 

squalor of our large towns wi 


service of the pauperism and 
overnment is bewildered, of 


ty 2 od 
. the stolid apathy, 
degradation, and unimprovin g character oF — 


y 1 the utter inability to cope with the 


h difficulty, and the break-down of our 
system of popular education. But in constitu- 
tional countries, the Government is only the 
reflex of the people; and if the Executive is 
weak and purposeless, extravagant in expenditure 
but corrupt in administration, we must look for 


the causes of its inefficiency among the classes 
on whom it rests. 


It is amongst these sections of the commu- 
nity—the sources of political power—that the 
virility, manliness, and patriotism of which 
Englishmen are wont to boast, are so seriously 
wanting. The rapid increase of wealth has 
engendered luxurious habits, an apathy of 
public spirit, and a laxity of principle to which 
our organised Christian institutions offer but 
feeble resistance. The widespread spirit of 
speculation has lowered the tone of commercial 
morality, and in their haste to be rich our middle 
classes have accepted maxims of mercantile 
life which have engendered wholesale joint-stock 
swindles, and made success the goal of their am- 
bition. It is only amongst a community thus 
emasculated that an Eyre fresh from his Jamaica 
battue could be hailed as a hero, mere brute force 
become elevated into an exalted virtue, and the 
childish trumpery of Ritualism be accepted as 
a substitute for religion—that Australian 
nabobs could buy their way into the 
Legislature, wholesale electoral corrup- 
tion come to be regarded as a _ venial 
offence, and crooked transactions in joint- 
stock enterprises condoned in euphonious 
phrases. It would take far more space than we 
can command barely even to specify the various 
forms in which the lax morality of English life 
finds expression. Perhaps the most painful feature 
of the wholejcase is the condition of Young Eng- 
land, amongst whom politics are for the most 
part] voted a bore, generous sympathy with the 
1 maudlin sentimentality, and success 
the sole test of statesmanship. Do not the in- 
stincts of every man of right feeling revolt with 
shame and disgust from the revelation just 
made of the Toryism and insolence of the under- 
graduates at Oxford, who last week adopted at 
their “ Union” a resolution that Mr. Bright “ is 
a reproach to the country which gave him 
birth“? This is no boyish freak—the young 
men who have thus denounced a leading states- 
man, who has assisted in passing some of the 
greatest and most beneficent measures of the 
age being our rulers in posse, hereditary and 
otherwise. If such are the fruits of professorial 
teaching in our foremost seat of learning, it is 
high time that Oxford University—the nursery 
of statesmanship, as it is declared—should be 
thrown open to the nation at large. When our 

oung patricians with their natural tendency to 
iberal sentiments and to theoretic justice are 
thus debauched, and begin life with the decrepid 
Tory beliefs with which their fathers left off, 


we * well feel anxious for the future of Eng- 
and. 


It may have been the contemplation of such 
phenomena of our social life that induced a lead- 
ing publicist, of high authority in the political 
world, lately to declare his belief that the great - 
ness of England had reached its zenith, and that 
America, rather than Great Britain, would be 
the great exponent of the principles of freedom 
and Protestantism in the coming age. We have 
more hope of our country. The present decay 
of public spirit and principle is, in our view, 
the sign of impending changes in our 
institutions which will ultimately improve 
the whole tone of society. Political life 
will gain incalculably by the infusion of 
new blood into our constitution, and by 
the beneficial legislation which must sooner or 
later follow. It will soon be generally acknow- 
ledged that a State Church is not merely the 
ey obstacle to the spread of vital Christianity, 

ut the grand hindrance to B pular education 
and university efficiency. Even the perennial 
and injurious conflicts between capital and 
labour are paving the way for the introduction 
of the co-operative principle into our trade 
relations. e are pone through a transi- 
tion state rather than falling into decrepi- 
tude; and we would fain hope that amid 
the social, political, and religious conflict 
which has already commenced amongst us, 
England will regain that healthy spirit, that 
higher tone of public feeling, that manliness of 
virtue, and that firmer faith in spiritual truth, 
which is the best antidote against decay and the 
true source of national greatness. 
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RUMOUR. 


Tat most unsubstantial, yet restless and potent 
element in human speech! It is “the great myth,” 
as the expression of Sophocles may be literally 
rendered. Mysterious in its origin, vague often in 
its utterance, it spreads with its alarming, or 
exciting, or piquant news, through all the ordinary 
channels of communication. Were it wanting, our 
social conversation would lose much of its vivacity 
and fertility, our newspapers would grow dull from 
the absence of startling on dits, and there would fail 
largely the motives for those swayings and surgings 
in political and commercial circles which so often 
baffle the prescience of our secular prophets; but 
probably we should be the gainers in veracity, 
simplicity, charity, in the calmer and more natural 
growth of public opinion; and in freedom from 
the panics which are so often fraught with wide 
disaster. 

From the confused babble of the multitude rumour 
rises into more or less distinct utterance, and no one 
knows how the busy discordant tongues of men 
came to unite in its common expression. Often it 
seems as if it were the strange result produced by 
the blending of all the diverse voices. To trace a 
rumour to its origin is a task which would exhaust 
the skill and energy of the whole deteo‘ive police 
of Europe, even if each of its members were equal 
to that ubiquitous type to which Mr. Dickens has 
introduced us in Bleak House. Everybody helps to 
fashion, or at least to propagate, an unauthorised 
story, but nobody acknowledges himself responsible 
for its birth. It is an unhappy foundling, and is 
passed from one patron to another, receiving ordi- 
narily a fragment of dress from each. And this 
growth of rumour, by the addition of details, oon - 
stitutes in a large measure the difficulty of tracing 
it. For it receives such alterations in the process 
of dissemination that at each eaflier stage in its 
development, its later forms may be honestly dis- 
owned. Like some of the marvellous telegrams 
we now and then hear of, it becomes amplified and 
changed beyond recognition. The old story of the 
man who vomited three black crows can be 
paralleled by almost everybody from his own expe- 
rience. There is a happy freedom felt from con- 
scientious scruples by people when dealing with the 
minutitee of a matter, and so individual taste is 
allowed to touch them up at its will. Thus, while 
there is an oracie-like lack of testing oironm- 
atantiality as to place and time, there are generally 
floating about very varied versions of other details 
not so important. The multitude of those concerned 
in the circulation of a story, is, however, the greatest 
difficulty in the way of ascertaining its source. 
Every person who hears it becomes a centre of pro- 
pagation, and thus, in a very short time, hundreds 
and thousands become possessed of it, the rate at 
which it spreads ever increasing, being in direct 
ratio with the number of those made acquainted 
with it. 

‘There is a wondrous vitality in rumour. Like a 
river, if you turn it from one course it will make 
another. It seems to breed a new being from its 
very decay, like the fabled Phoenix, which Clemens 
Romanus employs so gravely as a type of the 
Christian resurrection. The large class of idlers 
who are ever ready to hear or tell of some new 
thing, are not likely to allow a startling bit of 
gossip, a private telegram conveyed by privileged 
wires, to lose the advantage of their confidential 

ublication. The denial of a statement, too, will 
genetally render its original assertion only the 
more emphatio and frequent in its repetition, by way 
of demonstrating their veracity and the correctness 
of their information—familiarity with an assertion 
supplying with many people the lack of evidence and 
leading them to regard it as generally admitted. 
Hardly any rumour, moreover, fails to be welcomed 
by some, and those whose interests or wishes it sub- 
serves will not cease to continue repeating it should 
others grow weary or ashamed of circulating it. 
From the tradesman who readily listens to the 
report that a competitor in business has compounded 
with his creditors, to the lover who perceives with 
unquestioning belief the assurance that his rival has a 
cork leg, there is manifested a disposition to put full 
faith in any story to the detriment of an opponent, 
and a promptitude to spread it from a satisfactory 
sense of duty to the public. 

There are, however, rumours which do not 
originate with or depend merely upon the talkative, 
or the wiseacres, or those selfishly interested. 
Rumour heralds most of the facts of history. A 
murmur, increasing in distinctness, rolls its wave of 
sound before the rise of every great tide in human 
life. The causes of national movements being in the 


peoples, there cannot but be some signs of the 
gathering of those forces which impel them. And 
even in the casé of matters special and not general, 
such as the affairs of courts, a substantially correct 
idea of them ordinarily prevails, being obtained from 
unauthorised, yet, by position, well-informed parties. 
Again, the opinions of those to whom has been given 
the keen and accurate perception which enables 
them to read the signs of the times, the sound sur- 
mises of wide observation, are frequently repeated 
as statements of actual facts. Rumours originating 
from sources such as these serve often good pur- 
poses. They prepare, forewarn, and consequently 
lead men to the adoption of measures suitable to the 
impending changes. Politics becomes philosophy 
when it is distinguished by a wise forecasting of the 
future, and does not simply deal in shifts to meet 
present emergencies. 

The effects of rnmour are, however, evil enough in 
many cases. False statements help frequently to 
fulfil themselves. Thus the report of a man’s insol- 
vency has produced such a pressure upon him as to 
compel suspension, whereas in the ordinary course 
of things he would have continued able to meet all 
his engagements. IIl- omened rumour comes like the 
chattering Harpy Coeleno to vex us when we would 
rest, to prophesy of famine when we would feast. 
Neither are rumours of this class wholly false. Fre- 
quently they arise from mistakes, and hasty conclu- 
sions founded upon them. There are those who are 
over ready to know, always prying into the affairs of 
others; and a very slight basis of fact serves for 
such to rear upon it a vast superstructure of guesses 
and fancies. It is the reports set afloat by persons 
of this character, who are not conscious of any inten- 
tion to harm others, nor of uttering any measure of 
falsehood, which are the most injurious. For a 
partial truth with a blending of untruth is “ harder 
for to fight,” as Tennyson’s Grandmother tells us, 
than a thorough-paced lie. Tour qualified admission 
of a part of the story will generally lead the hasty 
and often uncharitable jury of the public, unskilled 
as it is in making delicate analyses of moral evidence, 
to pronounce you guilty of all. It is to be appre- 
hended, however, that the wilful suppression of the 
truth, the intentional circulation of falsehood, is but 
too common. ‘“ Viperous slander,” to employ Shak- 
speare’s epithet, darts out its envenomed sting at 
public institutions, and individual character, and 
there is but too much disposition to be fascinated by 
its play. There is need for the cultivation in many 


social circles of a larger measure of generous oonf - 


dence, unsuspecting trust, and manly honesty. 

With further facilities for the running to and fro 
of knowledge, with the multiplication of cheap daily 
papers, the laying of telegraphic cables, the opening 
of new lines of railway, and the increase of social 
intercourse, rumours will be also able to spread more 
easily. It behoves all, therefore, but especially 
those having control over the public sources of in- 
formation, to carefully weigh the probability of every 
statement before giving it currency, and above all to 
be slow to make announcements detrimental to the 
interests or reputation of others. On the other hand, 
there may be a wholesome diffusion of those antici- 
pations which are founded upon careful observations 
and well-drawn inferences, and of those convictions 
which sometimes spread through masses of men like 
a common inspiration, and whose utterance leads to 
mutual counsel and concerted action. The circu- 
lation of such rumours is a benefit and not an evil. 


— 
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(Continued from page 917.) 

TonBRIDGE CHAPEL, Evston-koap.—Mr. George 
Macdonald, author of“ David Elginbrod,” “ Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &., is announced to 
preach at this place next Sunday morning. 

BUCKINGHAM CHAPEL, PiMLIco.—On Tuesday 
evening, the 30th ult., a tea and public meeting was 
held as the finale of the reopening services. Owing 
to the lack of schoolrooms, the chapel had to be used 
for both purposes, but the improved arrangements 
are in every respect commodious. The tea was 
given by ladies of the church and congregation. 
Daniel Pratt, Esq., ocoupied the chair at the public 
meeting, and gave a most humorous and stirring 
address, which he concluded by adding a further 
donation of 5/. The treasurer, Mr. James Parker, 
then read the balance-sheet, which showed the 
entire outlay in the renovation to have been 560l., 
that towards this 229“. 7s. 6d. had been received, 
leaving 3301. 128. 6d. yet to be raised. Towards 
this there were outstanding promises for 921., and 
the London Congregational Chapel-building Society 
had granted a loan of 150l., without interest, for 
eighteen months. The Revs. R. Ferguson, LL.D., 
Andrew Mearns, and W. H. Jellie (the pastor), 
addressed the meeting, and the engagements of a 


pleasant evening concluded leaving impressions of 
the happiest kind on all, „ 


‘seventy soverei 


| 


IsLINGTON.—RIVER-8STREET.—The ninth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of the pastor, the Rev. Charles 
Brake, at Islington Congregational Church, River- 
street, Essex-road, was observed on Sunday, Oct. 28. 
The sermon in the morning was preached by the 
Rev. H. B. Ingram, of Wardour Chapel, Soho; that 
in the evening by the Rev. Job Marchant, of Esher- 
street Chapel, Kennington-lane. The church was 
well filled, and the collections the largest yet made. 
On the Tuesday following a tea and public meeting 
was held. 300 persons sat down to tea in the school- 
room. The public meeting was held in the church, 
which was well filled with friends. In the unavoid- 
able absence of D. Pratt, Esq., who was to have 
taken the chair, it was occupied by the senior deacon, 
Mr. Henry Jones, who, in the course of the evening, 
in the name of the members of the church and con- 
gregation, presented the pastor with a purse of 
s, as a memento of their gratitude 
for his unremitting and self-denying labours among 
them; the noble part he had taken in the erection of 
their new house of prayer, having collected and 
given 500/. out of the 2,050/. which had just been 
paid off the debt; the kindness evinced in his pas- 
toral visits; and, above all, his faithful and accept- 
able ministration of the Word of God. During nine 

ears, 353 persons had been admitted into the fel- 
owship of the church, by far the larger part of whom 
were gathered from the world. Addresses were de- 
liv by the Revs. A. H. New, Barnsbury Chapel ; 
J. Marchant. Kennington; T. Lessey, Arundel- 
square; W. Haigh, and the pastor, Charles Brake. 

COMMERCIAL-ROAD CHAPEL. — Thanksgiving ser- 
vices in connection with the payment of the debt 
upon Commercial-road Chapel, Commercial-road 
East, were held on Sunday, October 28, when the 
Rev. Jabez Burns, D.D., preached in the morning, 
and the pastor, the Rev. Thomas Goadby, B.A, in 
the evening. On the following Tuesday, October 
30, a tea and public meeting was held. The school- 
room over the chapel was decorated with festoons, 
banners, and appropriate mottoes. About 200 took 
tea. At the meeting afterwards the chair was taken 
by George Gowland, Esq. After praise and prayer, 
the Rev. T. Goadby stated the special object of the 
meeting—thanksgiving to God for the removal of the 
encumbrance of debt. He also gave a brief history 
of the church, which had now reached its 209th 
historical year—mythically it was much older—and 
its forty-fifth anniversary within those walls, though 
not exactly under that roof. The church had moved 
about from Tower-hill to Commercial-road, and had 
worshipped in six different houses of prayer. The 
debt of 800/., which remained three years ago, was 
divided into two portions, Mr. Goadby undertaking 
the responsibility of collecting 3001. if the people 
would raise 500“. among themselves. After patient 
and continuous effort, this plan had succeeded. The 
chairman congratulated the church and its pastor 
upon the accomplishment of their task, and gave 
some friendly suggestions as to the future, and kind 
and congratulory speeches, full of wise and earnest 
counsels, were also delivered by Revs. J. Harcourt, 
O. Stovel, J. Clifford, LL. B., E. Price, J. S. Stanion. 

CranBRooK.—lInteresting services were held at 
Cranford, Middlesex, on Thursday week, in connec- 
tion with the opening of the new Baptist chapel. 
The Rev. W. G. Lewis, of Bayswater, preached two 
powerful sermons—in the afternoon from Exodus 
xxv, 22, and in the evening from Mark vii. 24. The 
Revs. T. G. Atkinson, E. E. Fisk, of Pastors’ College, 
and Mr. Hawkins, of London, took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Over 200 friends partook of tea between 
the services. The place was well filled, and the 
collections amounted to about 101. About eight 
years ago a few members of an adjoining church 
residing in the village commenced holding Sunday- 
evening services in one of the cottages, but as their 
number increased they hired a larger cottage, which 
they converted into a mission-room, where, on 
December 18, 1865, they formed themselves into a 
separate church. They then commenced both morn- 
ing and evening services. Previous to this they had 
begun a Sabbath-school, which now numbers about 
eighty scholars. From the increasing attendance, 
the mission-room became too small, and a new chapel 
was built. On the following Sunday the Rev. E. E. 
Fisk preached morning and evening to a good con: 
gregation. 

Ruesy.—The foundation-stone of a new Congrega- 
tional church has just been laid by Mr. Samuel 
Morley at Rugby. The building is to cost about 
2,0007., and of this over 1,000. has been obtained, 
including 100/. from Mr. Morley, 50/. from Mr. J. R. 
Mills, MP. , and 50/. from Mr. Titus Salt. Several 
ministers and gentlemen took part in the proceedings 
of the day, including the Revs. J. Sibree, H. Ault, 
— 4 . Percy, G. B. Johnson, R. W. Dale, and E. H. 


FetTHaAM OHAPEL.— EXTINCTION OF DEBT. — 
Feltham is a small agricultural village about fourteen 
miles from the great metropolis. Its population is 
for the most part poor, being principally dependent 
upon the cultivation of vegetables for the London 
market. The religious provision for the inhabitants 
has been scanty. For nearly fifty years a small but 
ill-ventilated chapel has been opened for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Some five years ago the students 
of New College, London, commenced preaching 
there, and have continued to do go until the present 
time. The old chapel was found utterly insufficient 
for the numbers who flocked to it, and a new one 
was proposed to be built, which is now accomplished, 
the freehold of the land and the erection of the 
0 costing about 1,0601.; Remington Mills, Esq., 
M. P., Samuel Morley, Esq., R. Kendall, Esq., the 
Chapel-Building Society, and Henry Wright, Esq., 
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J. P., generously assisting, but the bulk of the sub- 
scriptions has been collected by the exertions of the 
students of New College and the friends in the 
village. Within nine months of the opening the 
whole of the cost of building has been obtained, 
affording a striking example of the power of the 
voluntary principle to meet the requirements of the 
poorest populations. On Wednesday evening, Nov. 7, 
the congregation held a public service in honour of 
the event, Thomas Pewste, Esq., of Hammersmith, 
presiding. Special addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. W. Gooly, of Staines ; Jas. Hall, of Hounslow ; 
J. H. Jackson, of Twickenham; W. Orr, of 
Uxbridge; Mr. F. J. Austin, of New College; Mr. 
S. C. Udall, of New College, &. Not only the 
chapel but the aisles were filled. 

INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, KINd's LYNN, NoRTOLK.— 
The twenty-eighth anniversary services, commemora- 
tive of the opening of this place of worship, were 
held on the 4th inst. The sermon in the morning 
was preached by the Rev. Joseph Wood, minister 
of the place, and that in the evening by the 
Rev. T. J. Malyon, of Stepney (Baptist) Chapel. 
On the following evening there was a tea 
meeting in Albion Hall, at ‘which the attend- 
ance was satisfactory. After tea the chair 
was taken by the Rev. J. Wood, who delivered a 
brief address, during which he remarked that since 
he had come amongst them their numbers had in- 
creased ; between 300/. and 400/. had been paid in 
reduction of the debt—a debt which had existed for 
many years—and he hoped that a still further effort 
would yet be made in the same direction. At the 
close of the address papers were read on the general 
aspect of Congregational Nonconformity— religious, 
social, and political—by the Rev. — Harper, Messrs. 
Burton and J. G. Wigg, and addresses on the same 
subject by the Rev. T. J. Malyon and other friends, 
and as discussion was invited, an interest was ex- 
cited rather unusual at similar gatherings. Several 
pieces of music were sung during the evening, and 
a very pleasant meeting was the result. The col- 
lections exceeded those of last year. 

St. AtBan’s.—The Rev. William Braden having 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the Congrega- 
tional church at Hillhouse, Huddersfield, to become 
their pastor, resigned his office of minister of Spicer- 
street Congregational Chapel, and preached his fare- 
well sermons on Sunday week to overflowing con- 
gregations. Mr. Braden, during his residence in St. 
Alban’s (says the local paper), obtained by his ability, 
his earnestness, and his catholicity of spirit, a name 
and a repute far beyond the bounds of his own 
denomination, and his loss is felt not only by the 

members of his congregation, but by other ministers 
of the town, by Christians of all denominations, and 
by the societies which had the benefit of his eloquent 
advocacy, his practical sympathy, and material assist- 
ance. On the following day, Monday, a largely- 
attended tea-meeting was held in the schoolroom 
adjoining the chapel ; afterwards a valedictory meet- 
ing of a very interesting character was held in the 
chapel, and was attended by a goodly number of 
other denominations. Mr. Brunt was called 
to the chair. Resolutions in accordance with 
the object of the meeting were spoken to by 

Mr. Clark, Mr. Cherry, the Rev. Thomas Watts, 
(Baptist), Mr. Allins, Mr. C. Woods, the Rev. T. 
Hill, of Finchley, Mr. Clough, town missionary, and 
the Rev. T. Richardson, of Redbourn. The Rev. 
Mr. Russell (Primitive Methodist minister), pre- 
sented Mr. Braden with a Commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel. Mr. Smithers then said that on 
behalf of nearly every member of their church and 
congregation it was his pleasing duty to present 
these volumes (twenty-four in number) of the 
‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ to Mr. Braden, with 
the following inscription :— 

Presented to the Rev. William Braden, by the 
members of the church and congregation assembling at 
Spicer-street Chapel, St. Alban’s, on the occasion of his 
leaving for Hudderstield, after a pastorate of nearly five 
years, in token of their great esteem for him, and as an 
expression of gratitude for his earnest and successful 
labours.—5th of November, 1866. 

In presenting this humble memorial to Mr. Braden 
he prayed that the blessing of God might accompany 
him, and make him abundantly useful in his future 
life. (Cheers.) Mr. Braden feelingly acknowledged 
the presentation in an appropriate speech, after 
which the benediction was pronounced, 


oe 


Correspondence, 


NONCONFORMIST PRINCIPLES, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm.-I have been glad to observe the able letters in 
the Nonconformist, relating to“ Nonconformist Colleges 
and Nonconforwist Principles.” 

There is no doubt that many young Dissenting 
ministers are either ignorant of Dissenting principles, 
or, at least, take care to kee 
their early pastorate. Would that the evil were con- 
fined to merely young pastors, but I fear from my own 
experience it is more widely spread. Many ministers of 
more mature age, Whose ideas and opinions on such sub- 
jects ought no longer to be crude, are quite as great 
delinquents as their younger brethren. 

I hive in a small agricultural town, where Episco- 
7 and Methodism are both very strong. Our 

issenting interest, therefore, has very great disad - 
vantages to fight against, and if it would be any power 
in the place, ard maintain its position, it must firmly 
stand by its distinctive principles, It is made np of the 
ordinary elements, though perbaps, on the whole, some- 
what less influential than such churches usually are. 
Our present pastor has been with us four years, and yet 


them in abeyance during 


during the whole of that time I have never heard him 
(so far as I can remember) preach a single sermon, or 
give a single address on any distinctive principle of 
Nonconforwity, nor have I heard from others of his 
ever having done so. This ignoring of what we believe 
to be part of the truth” has been and is still more 
likely to be highly detrimental to the interests of the 
Church. If any of the younger people were asked, 
‘‘Why are you a Dissenter?“ they would be quite 
unable to say, and from feeling no special tie binding 
them to the place, many of them are very lax in their 
attendance and are often to be found worshipping else- 
where. Some members of the church and congregation 
must in the ordinary course of things shortly leave the 
town, and in doing so I havelittle doubt some of them will 
leave the Dissenting commuvity also, What wonder 

if they do! They have never been trained to know 
the difference between a Stste Church on the one hand, 

and Dissent on the other, aud kuow nothing whatever 

about Nonconformist principles. 

The evil already done is great, and I feel certain that 
the future prosperity of the Nonconformist churches of 
our land—the great bulwarks for 300 years of civil and 
religious liberty—depends in no small degree on the 
thoroughness and judicious outspokenness of Noncon- 
formist ministers at the present time. 

Jam, Sir, yours truly, 
. A NONCON. 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

DEAR SIR. — It gratified me much to read in your 
valuable paper the letters of L.“ aud A. P.“ on the 
subject ok Ministers Salaries —a subject of far 
greater importance than is generally realised, affecting 
as it does, not only the ministers personally, but also 
the well-being of our churches generally, and the spread 
of voluntary principles throughout the lend. As it 
regards ministers and their churches we shall find that 
here as well as in dynamics the law holds good that 
„action and reaction are equal and contrary.” The 
churches that stint their ministers in temporals are eure, 
as a rule, to be stinted, in turo, in spirituals, As Paul 
has it, He which soweth sparingly, shall reap also 
sparingly ; and he who soweth bountifully, shall reap 
also bountifully.” | 

I don’t believe in a rather favourite theory, that 
small salaries are good things, and that “‘a man cannot 
preach experience on more than 80“. a-year.” I believe 
in small salaries as essential to profitable preaching, 
much about in the same way as I believe in the torture 
of sitting in a narrow, uncushioned pew, with an upright 
back, as essential to profitable hearing on the Sabbath. 
It is the greatest delusion possible. If a minister bas a 
heart and cares about his people’s love (such are always 
the best ministers), the most effectual mode of depriving 
his ministry of power and his pastoral visite of genial 
attractiveness, is to let him see that you revard him not 
as your minister or friend, but as a SovAos, or slave 
servant, ont of whom as much work was to be got at 
as little cost as possible. On the other hand, one of the 
greatest helps in preaching, next to the aid that cometh 
from on high, and an influence essential to make a 
mini«ter’s visits genial and profitable, is the conviction 
that his people love him. Tis this that opens the flood- 
gates of thought, and ‘connects heart with heart with 
quickening power. Yet, how is it possible to cherish 
this conviction when the churches (some of them) are 
manifestly regardiess of their pastor’s necessities. 

All honour to Voluutaryism ! but the proceedings of 
some country churches are a burlesque upon it. In 
some places the conservative principle is at work, at 
other places culpable indifference on the part of the 
deacons, sometimes iutentional, sometimes uninten- 
tional; perhaps in another place the stolid covetous- 
ness of one or two or three rich men in their snug 
family pews, acts as an insuperable difficulty to any 
improvement, And yet these same men are kind and 
hospitable to their minister in their own homes, and 
profess attachment to bim, notwithstanding the paltry 
contribution by which they help to chain him and his 
down to comparative destitution. Why, Sir, if the 
deacons would but be faithful in this matter—a matter 
too delicate for a true minister to move in for himself 
—and these men would but set a generous example, 
there would soon be a most satisfactory increase in the 
salaries of their ministers. 

And what would be the result? The minister, 
hitberto bowed down with anxiety and honourable 
effort to make ends meet with a large family on the 
same salury that he had when a single man years ago 
would become young and vigorous again in zeal an 
activity, realised love energising him; the young people 
would soon recognise the higher estimation ia which 
their minister and his teachings were held by their 
parents, and would unconsciously set the religion he 
taught at a higher value, and so be the better titted to 
receive it themselves; the world without would be 
influenced by the manifestly increased appreciation of 
the preached Gospel, and by the improved social status 
of the winister, and above and beyond all the Lord Him- 
self would look down approvingly, and recognising the 
kindness shown to His servants as shown to Himself, 
would pour out His Holy Spirit in such abuudance that 
„the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as tbe 
rose, : 

I believe that many a church now groaning over their 
own, prayerless and lifeless condition, would be quick- 
ened into fruitful and joyous vitality, if they would 
consider and believingly test the Divine challenge— 
„Willa man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me, But 
ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and 
offerings. Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not 
2 you the windows of heaven and pour you out a 
blessing that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.“ 

That the salaries of our ministers can be inoreased, at 
least in some places, is sometimes painfully demon- 
strated on the election of a new pastor. How often has 
it happened that a minister bas lived for years among 
his people at the salary which he originally received, 
His family has increased, the price of provisions bas 
increased, the wealth of bis people has increased, the 
church has been prosperous, the « inister himeelf con- 
sistent and faithful, aud yet the salary remaius the 


same. He dies worn out more with ere | than pas- 
toral work, or he , accepting it as a fact that his 


people do not appreciate his labours nor desire his 
abidance. Another comes—a novus homo—an untried 
man—an effort is made, and the pew comer receives a 
salary which would bave gladdened the heart of the late 

—— and faithful pastor, and retained him until 
eath. 

Thus we get to seo how some men, hating change and 
loving their flocks, are absolutely compelled to seek 
another sphere in order that they may be just in their 
dealings with thir children, and honourable in their 
dealings with th-ir fellow-creatuares, 

I could write much more, but I forbear to intrude 
further upon your valuable space, I should not indeed 
have troubled you at all if the heart-aching statements 
I have heard, aud the heart-aching scones have wit- 
nessed, had not compelled me to do so, 

In conclusion, allow me to ask—Is it not possible for 
rich congregations in our large towns and cities to sup- 
plement the salaries of the poor country churches with- 
out destroying their independent position ? 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 


A WORD TO THE WISE IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—Perhaps the following quotations — may not 
think undesirable to reproduce in your excellent 
both for the averments therein made, and on account 
the authority by which they are sustained. 

Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, in Contemporary 

, ew, July, 1866, 

Already the Nonconformists have passed us by in 
Biblical scholarship and ministerial training; the speci- 
mens we have — of their sermons [Revs, H. R. Rey- 
nolds, R. W. Dale, A. Raleigh, and E. L. Hull] are 
such as the Church of England in our day could hardly 


show.” 
The Times, Nov. 7, 1866. 
„Under the influence of the Episcopal Bench all the 
studies connected with theology have withered until 
English Biblical critica are the scorn of foreign scholars.” 


SUBSCRIBER. 


THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
KNUTSFO 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Siz,—Immediately after the opening of my new 
church, I was obliged to leave home front bad health 
and it is but a day or two since I heard of the letter 
„Old Subscriber.” It is late to reopen the subject 
now, but I am anxious to clear ourselves from the pre- 
judice which such a letter may excite. ; 

I am very sorry that there was any occasion for it, in 
the report which you inserted, It is evidently taken 
from the Manchester Examiner and Times (for which 
neither I nor the architect are in any way responsible), 
and is on many points very inacourate. We bave 


b 
of course, 


a communion table, but so far from being a choice 
specimen of wood carving” as atated, it is of the plainest 


description, and has no carving about it. For this table 
a cover was presented by one of our kindest friends, 
which is made of blue cloth, with a yellow silk fringe, 
and an I. H. S.“ worked in the middle. As little 
ornament (and appropriate I think) as would serve to 
relieve the deadness of the cloth. As for the window 
which Lady Watts has so kindly put up, in mem 

Mr. Abel Buckley, I wish only to say, in addition to Mr. 
— able reply, that we are most grateful to the 

onor. ä 

I do not imagine that we sacrifice any “ Noncon- 
formist consistency” which is worth retaining, by 
seeking to build our new churches.in better taste than 
the four bare walls in which our ancestors were eom- 
pelled to assemble, or that we are in danger of fall- 
ing into “ ritualistic absurdities” because we recognise 
westhetics in church architecture. 

No one would deprecate more than I the introduction 
of anything which could tend to degrade the pure wor- 
ship of God, or to deteriorate our real Protestant Non- 
conformity, which, while it rejects what it holds to be 
wrong, does not, or ought not, with it to sacrifice any- 
thing which may be good in the Church of England. 

am, Sir, yours obediently, 
RICHARD ALLIOTT. 
Minister of the Congregational Church, 


Knutsford. 
Knutsford, Nov. 10, 1866. 


HURRICANE IN THE BAHAMAS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR SIR, —I have received this morning an account 
of the terrible calamity which visited Turks Islands, 
the lower portion of the Bahamas, on the 30th of Sep- 
tewber last. A hurricane of unusual violence swept 
over the colony from 2 a.m. to 6 p.m. Some idea of 
the ruin wrought by it may -be 2 from the fol- 
lowing facts which 1 have taken from the sheet hastily 
published by the proprietor of the Royal Standard, 
under date of Oct. 6, his printing establishment having 
been greatly injured, 

Twenty persons have been killed ;—over 800 houses, 
with all their contents, completely destroyed; a great 
number of people crippied, or otherwise 222 3 
more than 3, 000 persons left houseless, penniless, and 
almost naked; the whole of the labouring population 
entirely destitute ; the public schools, jail, poor’s-house, 
hospital, market, and Government outbuildings blown 
down, 1,200,000 bushels of salt, the staple of the 
island swept away, six foreign vessels and twelve islaud 
craft lost, and twenty out of their crews drowned, and 
not more than fifteen days’ supply of provisions left on 
hand! This is certainly a most appalling,calamity. 

The members of the Government, led by His Honour 
the President, together with the magistracy and clergy 
of all denominations, have promptly formed themselves 
into relief committees, and receive from those merchants 
who have anything left to advance on the credit of the 
Government the smallest pittance for the relief of the 
sufferers, Vessels have been despatched to other islands 
to obtain food and clothing. These, in fact, are what 
they want. To send out money is of little use, as 
every article will be at more than famine prices, if 


ssibl-. : 
4 proportion of the population in the 


A wd large é 
Bahama Islands is connected with our mission, and I 
venture to ask our friends, through your columns, to 
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send up at once what clothes they can spare, or dona- | 
tions to assist the committee in sending «ut provixions. 
A sub-comm'ttee happened to be -itting when these 
distressing tidings reached me to day, and trustiog t“ 
the kind onsideration of the committee to endorse their 
act, they at once voted 50/. to be expended in sending 
relief to these suffering people. I have written to her 
Majesty's gt Secretary of State for the Colonie 
o inquire if it be the intention of the G vernment to 
despatch a vessel, and if so, whether they would permi' 
8 to send any supplies by such ship. Whatever is done, 
hould be done guickly. 
I am, dear Sir, yours Met truly, 
FRED. TRESTRAIL, Secretary. 
Baptist Mission House, 2, John-street, Bedford-row, 
London, Nov. 13, 1866. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

From four of the chief centres of industry in this 
country addresses have lately been presented to Mr. 
Bright by large organisations of working men, in 
which, after referring to his past services in the cause 
of freedom, they have solicited him to undertake the 
onerous post of leader in the present Reform cam- 

igo. The task is indeed an onerous one. If we 
only reflect fora moment upon the power which is. 
gure to be arrayed against any popular demand— 
and more pertioularly a democratic demand—among 
us, and remember that in opposition to this question 
of n Reform is certain to be brought to 
bear all the influence of the upper class, aided too 
by no inconsiderable section of the middle class ; 
when we know that they will fight this fight with a 
pertinacity, a determination, and skill only natural 
to men who are neither cowards nor fools, engaged 
in what they believe to be a life or death struggle 
for political existence ; we may be able to comprehend 
to some extent the nature of the obstacles with 
which reformers have to contend, though it may be 
impossible to estimate the time and labour to be 
expended or the force it will be necessary to bring 
to to enable us to overthrow them. Such, 
being the nature of the contest in which the 

le are engaged, it is evident that to be success- 

fal the leadership of it should be placed in no 
hands. Now we believe that most persons, 


whatever their political opinions, will readily admit 
that in Mr. Bright the Reform party have selected no 
ordi man, and, as an earnest of what he may 
— | in 

P 


doing in the future, it will not be out of 
lace here to briefly recapitulate what he has done in 
the past. Public attention was first drawn to him 
as one of the most promising of the band of able men 
who round the great Anti-Oorn Law 
and who conducted that movement with so 
ip ity and zeal. After the repeal of the 
Corn and Navigation Laws, he co-operated with Mr. 
in the 2 gener ‘he pis 
temporary ion of the in 
favour of further free-trade principles. He strenu- 
ously opposed the Ruesian war; he seconded the 
amendment of Mr. Milner Gibson to Lord Palmer - 
ston’s Conspiracy to Murder Bill—the rejection of 
which bill caused the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. Shortly. after, he commenced his 
first great agitation in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, and the speeches he delivered at this time 
created a great sensation; they were reproduced 
more or less in the leading journals of the continent 
and in the American and Australian press, and were 
afterwards republished here in pamphlet form, and 
there is no doubt that they will long continue to be 
regarded as among the finest specimens of oratory 
ever uttered in the English tongue, About this 
period, at a meeting of the Financial Reform Associa- 
tion of Liverpool, in which both Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright took part, the latter gentleman concluded a 
lengthy speech with some words which will bear 
repeating and pondering on just now. After urging 
the advisability of not waiting to effect reform until 
the publio mind was lashed into a tumult, and 
remarking that if a political storm did arise, 
many “old institutions” might disappear much 
more rapidly than was expected, he said :— 
* Aristocracy entrenched in the strong citadel of 
many centuries of unchallenged will—even monarchy 
itself, made venerable by the willing homage of a 
thousand years —might passaway. And, as in 1832, 
that would be surrendered amid fear, humiliation, 
and trembling for which reason and justice have 80 
been pleading in vain.” The next great work 
of Mr. Bright wae the powerful support rendered to 
the Commercial Treaty with France, and his per- 
sistent agitation in favour of the repeal of the paper- 
A o melancholy prophecies of ill if the Com- 
mercial Treaty „the sneers at the “ amateur 
diplomatist and the hideous, horrid sounds of 
woe’ uttered at the time, have all been falaified by 
results. And as to the paper-duty,—as the Tories 
seid at the time that that was Mr. Bright’s measure 
and his only, we will accept it as such and add it to 
the 2 of his services. The prominent position 
which Mr. Bright took up upon the American ques- 
tion—his denunciations of a rebellion of slaveholders 
against a constitutional Government after the slave- 
holders’ candidate- has been beaten at the ballot- 
box, must still be quite fresh in the memory of our 
readers. The of that great struggle showed 
that Mr. Bright formed his conclusions upon no 
hastily colko d data; for it was when the rebellion 
was at the height of its success, and all the friends of 
tyranny avd reaction were half. mad with joy at what 
considered was the utter break-down of demo- 
oratio institutions and a death blow to all “ advanced ” 
hope for human liberty,—it was at that critical 


period that the member for Birmingham, addressing 
his constituents, declared—“ He did not believe that 
Progress in its journey with the sun would sink into 
an eternal night, and abet the leaders of this revolt 
who sought to wade through blood and slavery to a 
throne, and to close the gate of mercy on four 
millions of mankind.” It was without doubt the 
exertions of Mr, Bright, ably backed as he was by 
the energetic action of the Emancipation Society of 
London, and the Union and Emancipation Society of 
Manchester, which at last prodaced from the reluc- 
tant lips of Earl Rassell the memorable declaration 
that he believed the opinion of the majority of 
the people of this country to be in favour of the 
North.” After this a change took place in the con- 
duct of our Government, and what had before been 
nothing but a “ hot partiality” for the South, was 
changed into something like a fair neutrality. This 
change did not take place too soon, as we were at 
that time on the verge of a war with America. 
Upon the frightful consequences to humanity of such 
a war it is not our place here to speculate, only to 


remark on the demoralising spectacle that would 


have been presented to the world of the two freest 
nations of the earth engaged in such a contest, and 
England sullying her fair fame by aiding such a 
cause. As we draw still nearer to the actual pre- 
sent, we find the subject of our notice engaged with 
Mr. Mill and others in the proceedings of the 
Jamaica Committee; and he has lately been doing 
his utmost to bring about a union between the Eng- 
lish and Irish Liberals, which, if successful, will 
materially strengthen our hands at home, and must 
result in the passing, at no distant day, of some 
measures of a liberal and pacific tendency for that 
unhappy land. One mistake of Mr. Bright’s public 
career was his opposition to the Ten Hours’ Bill, but 
he has since ackuowledged that the working of that 
measure has been of a most beneficial nature. 

Such then is the manner of man whom the Liberal 
party have just delightedto honour. And it is really 
very amusing to see how the speeches of Mr. Bright 
and the conduct of the hundreds of thousands of 
working men, who have left their houses and their 
workshops and gone abroad to welcome him, have 
“riled” the stagnatory and the Tory press. It is 
difficult to say which feeling his critics appear in 
many cases to be most moved by—the nervousness 
of their fear or the bitterness of their hate. They 
will, of course, continue by every means in their 
power to hound him down; leaden leaders will be 
hurled at him daily ; Tory pens will be prolific in that 
species of writing, called by the Americans, “ flap- 
doodle” ; they will, as they have done before, track 
his path with calumny; no insinuation will be too 
base, no whisper too malignant, and no lie too silly 
or too absurd for them; these will all be pitched 
about on the principle that in throwing mud some is 
sure to stick. Now there are, we should imagine, few 
men among us who are less moved by attacks of this 
nature than is Mr. Bright; yet it cannot be very 
agreeable to a man of position, ranking high in the 
counsels of his country, and endeared to all who 
know him by a disposition at once gentle, courteous, 
and kind, to be constantly stigmatised as an incipient 
truitor or a mad fanatic—a political iconoclast—a 
nineteenth-century Danton, who, in the blind rage 
of his envenomed party hate, cares nothing for the 
anarchy he may chance to bring about. There is 
but one way to assuage any pain that this sort of 
thing may cause, as there is but one way really to 
terminate such conduct :—let the people throw around 
this gentleman the mighty prestige of their support, 
and when his opponents see that he is without doubt 
the honoured and acknowledged leader of the mass 
of working men throughout these realms, they will 
deftly swallow the leek of their discomfiture and 
meekly turn to kiss the hand they sometime bit. 
Bulwer tells us that us that the world soon ripens 
when it hath to hail success,’’—and though by no 
means an elevating truth, it is a truth of which we 
have had some remarkable examples lately, as after 
every one of the recent great Reform demonstrations 
from the most unexpected quarters have come some 
favourable expressions of opinion quite startling by 
the suddenness of their change. Now the people, 
having at last fairly entered the lists in this contest, 
owe firstly a duty to themselves, not to rest until 
they have succeeded; and, secundly, to the man 
whom they have appointed as their chief. There is 
no other way in which they can honour him 
so much. And after some thirty years of 
labour in the service of the people, he has 


established a claim upon their gratitude which it is 
only honest they should endeavour to requite; for 
he has championed their cause with an energy that 
has never seemed to tire, with a magic eloquence and 
force which no other living orator can command, and 
with a courage and honesty which some of his ablest 
opponents admit and admire. In fact, it is in the in- 
tegrity of his motives that his real power lies, for as 
Mr. Disrneli said of him not long back, his advocac 
was powerful because it was able, but more able 
because it was sincere. The impress of his genius 
may be plainly traced in the legislation of the last 
quarter of a century; and just now, not only in our 
home but more especially in our foreign policy, is 
the labour of his life beginning to bear prolific fruit. 
But, honoured as he is in the present, he will occupy a 
loftier pedestal yet in the time to come. For of Mr. 
Bright and his colleagues it may be truly said :— 
| That when 

On this regenerated earth 
Rise races of ennobled wen, 
They will remember these were they 
Who trove to wake the natious free, 


Not only from the sword’s brute sway, 
But from the Srinrr's SLAVERY. 


And when these ‘f ennobled men glance back over a 
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long list of names duly chronicled in the proud 


ancestor-roll of fame to seek for those who best 
deserve to take high rank in having contributed to 
their country's greatness by mak ing her the pioneer 
of justice and liberty, industry and peace, among the 
nations of the earth, they will, with general acclaim, 
select John Bright as among dhe most illustrious of 
England's statesmen, and one of the noblest of Eng- 
land’s sons. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


ITALY. 


On the morning of the 7th, King Victor Em- 
manuel made his public entry into Venice. Though 
the weather was not favourable, and fogs prevailed, 
his reception was most magnificent, and indescribable 
enthusiasm prevailed. His Majesty proceeded to the 
Church of St. Mark, where he was received by the 
Patriarch of Venice. A grand Ze Deum was sung, 
the Patriarch officiating at the ceremony. Tho 
crowd in the Piazza San Marco was so great that the 
troops were unable to defile before the king. Many 
distinguished personages from all countries were in 
Venice. On the 8th, the king visited the public 
institutions and principal monuments of Venice. 
Large crowds assembled on his passage, and gave 
his Majesty a continual and enthusiastic ovation. 
In the evening he paid a state visit to the theatre. 
On the 11th in the Piazza San Marco the king 
decorated the flag of the Venetian municipality with 
a gold medal of honour. The ceremony was 
witnessed by immense crowds. The king was 
expected at Florence on the 20th inst. 

aron Bruck is to be the Austrian Ambassador to 
Italy, and has arrived at Florence. 

Accounts from Palermo announce the arrest of 
several persons of position in that city, among others 
the Bishop of Monreale, who have ie discovered 
to be implicated in the September insurrectionary 
movement, 


ROME. 

According to Roman intelligence received at 
Florence, it has been decided at a secret consisto 
that if the Pope be obliged to quit Rome, he wi 
seek an asylum in Malta. The ecclesiastical 
authorities of that island have received semi-official 
notification of this decision. Prayers were offered in 
the Roman Catholic churches of Malta on Sunday 
last for the deliverance of the Church from her 
enemies, and the Pope from his present grievous 
troubles. The 14th inst. has been appointed as a day 
of fast and humiliation. 

The Roman police have discovered some stores of 
arms smuggled into the city from abroad, and there 
is some question of ordering a general disarmament 
of the people. Lord Clarendon had arrived in Rome, 
and was to have an audience of the Pope. 

The negotiations for the apportionment of the 
Pontifical debt are still being carried on in Paris. 
There is reason to believe that they will shortly be 
brought to a conclusion satisfactory to all parties. 

The Moniteur du Soir states that the transport 
ships necessary for the conveyance of the French 
troops from Mexico are now ready. 


GERMANY. 

The semi-official Provincial Correspondence, com- 
menting upon the political programme of Baron 
von Beust, Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
says :— 

The appointment of Baron von Beust as Austrian 
Minister for Foreigu Affairs can only create dangers for 
tho-e who may attempt to renew in the German ques- 
tion an interference which is settled to be definitely at 
an end. Such an attempt would only hasten the ruin 
of those who made it, and would impel Prussia to com- 
pl-te more quickly and more decisively the national work 
of Germany. 

The North German Gazette ks of the appoint- 
ment of Count Goluchowski to be Governor of 
Galicia as having given a new impulse to extravagant 
hopes and chimerical projects. 

The “ great German party,“ at a meeting at 
Stuttgard, have been considering a resolution intro- 
duced advocating the formation of a union between 
the South German States, based upon a close inter- 
national and military convention. The resolution 
also proposed the adoption of the principle of general 
liability to military service, limiting at the sume time 
the term of service to the shortest possible period. 
In order to carry out this resolution the meeting 
elected a committee, which will sit at Heidelberg, 
under the presidency of Herr Welcker. 


AUSTRIA. 


The semi-official Vienna Journal has published a 
rather remarkable article on the Eastern question. It 
po a hope that the united action of the peace- 

y disposed Powers of — will suffice to main- 
tain peace in the interior of Tuxkey, and then goes 
on to say :— 

At the same time it is clear that every Christian 
country would hesitate to proceed by compulsory or 
warlike wea ures against the Christich populations of 
the Turkish empire. Austria especially is able only to 
employ earnest representations and ful media ion 
when peace is endangered iv the Est. This courre is 
necessitated, not only by moti+es of justice and pvlicy, 
but also by the «affinity of race which exists between 
some of the Austrian populations and their kinsmen on 
Turkish territory. 

The article then advises the Porte to yield to the de- 
mands of Servia, and adds :— 


| The best solution of the Eastern question would pro- 
bably be the maintenance of the political tie uniting the 
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Chriatian population with the Turkish Government, 
which would not interfere with their independence at 
home, and yet would secure that independence against 
aggression from abroad, If the Christian races could be 
moderate in their demands, and if the Porte would adopt 
the politic course of letting those whom it can no longer 
retain under its dominion depart without a struggle, 
dangers threatening to shake the peace of Europe might 
be averted, or, at least, confined to the disaffected 
country. 


TS 


RUSSIA. 

The marriage of the Czarewitch with the Princess 
Dagmar of Denmark was celebrated on Friday. 
The event was announced by salvoes of artillery. 
After the wedding festivities the Prince of Wales and 
the Crown Prince of Denmark will pay a visit to 
Moscow. 

In consequence of the marriage of the CZzarewitch 
the Emperor of Russia has issued a manifesto com- 
muting the sentences of the prisoners in all parts of 
the empire, excepting Poland and Finland, and 
remitting the payment of all arrears of taxes. 


TURKEY. 

The insurrection in Candia is stated to be at an 
end. Three engagements lately took place at 
Geliada, in which the insurgents lost 112 killed. All 
the Sphakiote chiefs, thirty-three in number, made 
their submission, and most of the Greek subjects who 
took part in the insurrection are returning to Greece. 

On the submission of the Candian insurgents, 
Mustapha Pasha proclaimed a general amnesty, and 
gave notice that the rebel leaders and foreigners 
were at liberty to quit the island. 


AMERICA. 

By Atlantic cable we learn that the Radicals 
carried all the elections except Maryland and 
Delaware. They were successful both in New Jersey 
and New York. 

The rumour that the Emperor Maximilian had 
abdicated is denied. General Sherman has been sent 
to Mexico on a special mission, probably to Juarez. 
The Times correspondent at New York writes :— 

The United States Government has at length agreed 
upon terms with France in relation to Mexico. The 
French troops are to be withdrawn, Maximilian is to 
retire, the United States will recognise the Juarez 
Government and protect it, and Mexico will cede to this 
country a large portion of the territory of Chihuahua 
a nearly the whole of Sonora and all of Lower Cali- 

ornia. 

The New Tork Times announces that Mr. Campbell 
has started for Mexico, accredited as United States 
Minister to Juarez. 

The Governor of South Carolina has refused to 
recommend the Legislature to adopt the Constitu- 
tional Amendment. The Governor of Louisiana will, 
it is reported, reconvene the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1864, the leading members of Congress 
assuring him that he would be sustained by force if 
necessary. 

The official statement of the public debt of the 
United States on the Ist inst. shows a reduction of 
20,000,000 dols. since the Ist of October last. 

Fenian indignation meetings have been held in all 
the large cities of the Union, offering assistance to 
liberate the Fenian prisoners in Canada, and defying 
the Canadian authorities to execute them. 

Mr. Seward has written to Sir Frederick Bruce, 
stating that the American Consul was instructed to 
obtain a copy of the record of the trial of the Fenians 
in Canada, and asking Sir Frederick, should there be 
any delay in obtaining the record, to have the execu- 
tions postponed in order to give time for the record 
to be examined. He also said that the offences in- 
volved were eminently political, and that sound 
policy recommended tenderness, amnesty, and for- 

iveness. These suggestions were freely made, 
——— all European Governments had proposed the 
same opinions to the Federal Government during the 
rebellion. 

President Johnson has informed the Tammany 
Hall Committee of his profound sympathy for the 
convicted Fenians, and declared that he would do 
all he could for their welfare and relief. 

Stephens had addressed a mass meeting at Jones- 
wood. This is understood to be his last speech pre- 
vious to his departure for Ireland, where! e pledged 
himself to strike a blow before the new year. He 
referred only briefly to the prisoners in Canada, 
expressing his belief that they would not be hanged. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The French Court has gone to Compiégne. 

There is a talk of a marriage between the new 
Hospodar of Roumania with a daughter of the 
Duchess of Leuchtenberg. | 

By order of King Victor Emmanuel, the iron 
crown is to be exhibited to the 7 for some days 
in the Royal Gallery of Arms of Turin. 

News received from Japan confirms the reported 
death of the Tycoon. The war is supposed to be 
1 f that complete tran 

ish telegrams inform us comple - 
3 the provinces of Catalonia and 
Arragon. 

— rather serious riots have occurred at Geneva 
in connection with the elections to the Grand Council, 
but according to the latest accounts the exeitement 
has subsided. 

Tue IN DIAX Faminze.—The following telegram 
has been received at the India Office, from the 
Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated 
Delhi, November 7 :—* Distress in Orissa believed to 
be deminishing. Harvest prospects are very good.” 

ARRESTS IN Paris.—There have been some arrests 
in Paris. On Wednesday evening forty-two persons, 


chiefly students, were arrested in a café in the Place 


St. Michel. They were charged with being members 
of a secret society, and in that capacity holding a 
clandestine 11 

A letter from Rome states that the last three 
English books on the list of books forbidden, which 
is suspended on the door of St. Peter's, are—‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” Dr. Pusey’s “‘ Eirenicon,” and“ An Essay on 
Pantheism, by the Rev. John Hunt. , 

Tue Rumovnkep Nortuern ALLIANCE. — The Paris 
correspondent of the Daily News writes that the fact 
of the treaty of the alliance between Russia and 
Prussia is now accepted by nearly all the French 

ress, and the news received frem St. Petersburg and 

erlin all tends to confirm it. The feeling, he says, 
towards Prussia in France is more bitter than ever, 
and even Russia is now out of favour. 

Tae Hurricane at Nassav.—The Nassau Guardian 
summarises the results of the late terrific hurricane— 
We are sorry to learn that of the shipping in port 
during the recent hurricane 93 vessels and boats 
were destroyed, 97 seriously damaged, and 41 slightly 


injured—total, 231. The schooner C. J. Marshall, at 


Nassau, is a total wreck. The captain (Evans) and 
crew saved themselves with difficulty. In Nassau 
there were 617 dwelling-houses destroyed and 609 
damaged, five places of worship destroyed and three 
damaged, seventeen warehouses destroyed, one 
theatre destroyed, and 1,034 persons rendered house- 
less. In the out islands, from Abaco to Mayaguana, 
the destruction of property was severe in proportion, 
and a number of lives were lost by shipwreck and 
otherwise.“ 


JAMAICA.—The grand jury in Jamaica have thrown 
out the bills of indictment against Ramsay, the 
notorious provost-marshal. This is pretty good 
evidence of the small chance there is in Jamaica of 
justice being done between the negro and white man. 
The new Legislature has been inaugurated by his 
Excellency Sir J. P. Grant, who, in his speech, ob- 
served that the present state of the legislation of the 
country required reform, and none more so than in 
the department of thelaw. The police law and local 
courts he considered in a deplorable state. After 
reviewing the state of the country in general, and 
referring to many measures i to repeal, his 
Excellency said that he relied on the Chamber to 
further the 1 serge of the Government. A bill 
to increase the duty on rum consumed in the island 
from 28. 9d. to 5s. a gallon, has been read in the 
Council a second time. 


THe ManRIAOR oF THE Princess DAGMAR AND 
THE CZAREWITCH.—A special co ndent of a 
contemporary, in describing this imposing ceremony, 
mentions a very curious custom, evidently derived 
from a Jewish origin, which occurs in the Russo- 
Greek ritual. A golden ladle containing wine— 
called the common cup —was brought, and the 
Metropolitan handing it alternately to the bride and 
bridegroom, they sipped it each three times—in 
symbolical allusion to the marriage in Cana. Now 
came the ceremony before which the marriage might 
have been dissolved; after which it was indissoluble. 
Taking the bridegroom and the bride by the hand, 
he turned them round three times, in mystical allu- 
sion to the Holy Trinity, the choir singing, Exult, 
O Isaiah, for a virgin has conceived and brought 
forth a Son, Emmanuel, God and Man, the East, 
is His Name; Him do we magnify, and call 
the Virgin blessed.” Then the marriage was com- 
plete; but not so the ceremony. The Metropolitan 
now took off the bridegroom’s crown, saying, Be 
thou exalted, O bridegroom, like unto Abraham, and 
blessed like unto Isaac, and multiplied like unto Jacob. 
Walk in peace, and do all according to the com- 
mandments of God.“ Having removed the crown 
and placed it on the salver again, he turned to the 
bride, and, taking off the crown said, ‘‘ And thou, O 
bride, be thou exalted like unto Sarah, and rejoice 
like unto Rebecca, and multiply like unto Rachel; 
rejoice with thy husband, and keep the ways of the 
law; and the blessing of God be with thee.” Two 
short prayers were then said, and at the direction 
of the Metropolitan the husband and wife kissed 
each other three times, and then the august bride- 
groom and bride proceeded towards the Emperor 
and respectfully bowed to his Imperial Majesty, 
who most tenderly kissed them both. Hand in hand 
they then went to the Empress and deeply bowed to 
her Imperial Majesty, who united them in an ardent 
embrace ; some tears dropped from her eyes, but thosd 
were tears of joy. 


Tue Porz Ax Dp Mr. Guapstons.— The Corriere 
Italiano says :—* A person worthy of credit, and who 
had a conversation with Mr. Gladstone a few minutes 
after the interview between that illustrious statesman 
and the Holy Father, writes thus to us from Rome: 
— Mr. Gladstone found the Pope as calm as pos- 
sible. No politics were spoken of until towards the 
close of the conversation, and it was Mr. Gladstone 
who took the initiative. The Pope complained of 
the Austrian Government, at the samo time admitting 
that events in Germany had placed it beyond the 
power of that Government to defend the Holy See, 
and it was as well to excuse its conduct. Mr. Glad- 
stone congratulated his Holiness upon the arrival of 
the Antibes Legion, to which the Pope replied, 
„ Earthly legions are liable to the defect of failing to 
achieve the end which they have in view. But, 
moreover, how does it concern me what may happen? 
Be sure that if the French were gone I should not be 
the less protected, seeing that the legions that defend 
the Church never fail. In saying these words 
the Pope lifted his eyes towards Heaven. Mr, Glad 
stone wished to speak of Italy, and inquired what 
foundation there was for the newspaper statements of 
negotiation with the Florence Government. The 
Pope replied, “I don’t read newspapers; I know 
nothing of that matter; I am quite ignorant about 
it. I only know this, that when I die I shall not 
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leave entire to my successor the sacred and inviolable 


succession of St. Peter.“ The conversation con- 
cerning Italy having ceased, they spoke of the Church 
in Ireland, and the Pope warmly recommended his 
well-beloved flock to Mr. Gladstone, then, smiling, 
added, If I should one day or other quit Rome, al- 
though Ireland is far removed from the centre of 
Christianity, I should not disdain to select it for m 
domicile. Malta, a town almost entirely commercial, 
now that the revolutionists have taken to accusing 
my poor priests, cannot have my sympathies.” He 
said, in conclusion, that he would go wherever Pro- 
vidence, which never failed rightly to judge mortal 
man, should direct him. In uttering these words the 
Pope exhibited much emotion.’” Mr. Gladstone 
has written a letter to the official journal denying 
the truth of the account. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY ON THE 
PROSECUTION OF MR. EYRE. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society deem it their incumbent duty to set 
forth their views in relation to the proposed prosecu- 
tion of Edward John Eyre, late Governor of Jamaica. 

Among the objects for which the society is main- 
tained, “ the protection of the rights and interests of 
the enfranchised population in the British posses- 
sions is not the least important; and the committee 
would have been guilty of neglecting their avowed 
obligations had they suffered the proceedings of the 
late Governor of Jamaica, connected with the recent 
deplorable disturbances in that island, to pass over 
without scrutiny. 

The ey of the Royal Commission has fully 
justified the course of the committee in demanding 
an“ inquiry into the nature and origin of those dis- 
turbances, and into the means adopted for their sup- 
pression.“ The Commissioners came to the following 
conclusions among others :— | 

That by the continuance of martial law in its full force 
to the exireme limit of its statutory operation, the 
people were deprived for a longer time than the necessary 
period of the great constitutional privileges by which the 
security of life and 8 is provided for. 

That the punishments inflicted were excessive, 

That 7 punishment of death was unnecessarily 
uen 


f 
hat the floggings were reckless, and at Bath posi- 
tively . 0 A 


* the burning of 1, 000 houses was wanton and 
cruel, a 

The record itself sets forth, that besides the 1, 000 
houses burnt, 439 persons were put to death, and 600 
or more —a —— number of them women 
were flogged. 

The conclusion is irresistibly forced upon the com- 
mittee that, had the community been white and the 
Government black, instead of the reverse, so awful a 
sacrifice of human life and such wanton atrocity 
would not have been permitted to pass over with only 
a comparatively mild censure of the authorities, and 
without any retributive penalties. 

In the case of the late G. W. Gordon—a coloured 
man, an emancipated slave, and a member of the 
then existing Legislature—for whose arrest and 
execution Mr. Eyre admits himself to be directly and 
solely responsible, the Commissioners report :— 

We cannot see in the evidence which bas been adduced 
any sufficient proof either of his complicity in the out- 
break at Morant Bay, or of his having been a party to a 
general conspiracy against the Government, 

On the assumption that, if there was, in fact, a wide- 
spread conspiracy, Mr. G. W. Gordon must have been a 

rty to it, the conclusion at which we have arrived in 

is case is decisive as to the non-existence of such a 
conspiracy. 

The Right Hon. E. Cardwell also says, with refer- 
ence to this case, and commenting upon the reasons 
which the late Governor gave for his course :— 

In the present case not only has the necessity of the 
course actually adopted not been proved, but it appears 
from the evidence of Mr. Westmoreland, one of the 
Executive Committee, that he suggested at the time 
that Mr. Gordon, who had been placed on board the 
Wolverine, — be reserved for trial by a regular 
tribunal, with all the means of defence which are secured 
by the ordinary procees uf law to every subject of the 
Queen. This, in the judgment of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would have been the proper course. 

Mr. Cardwell further adds :— 


His trial by court-martial, and his execution by virtue 
of the sentence of that Court, are events which her 
Majesty’s Government cannot but deplore and condemn. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon has also 
recorded his opinion upon the execution of Mr. Gordon 
in the following terms :— 


Much has been said respecting the case of Mr. Gordon, 
and I do not wavt to say anything about it, and for this 
reason, that I believe it was a most terrible case, and one 
that was indefensible. The evidence upon which he was 
hung was insufficient to have convicted him. 

The Commissioners state that the evidence in the 
cases of Samuel Clark, George Mackintosh, and 
William Grant, who were tried and hanged in the 
most summary manner, appears to them to “be 
wholly insufficient to justify the findings.” 

Although no undue prominence has been given to 
the unjustifiable infliction of death in these instances, 
others might be cited in which law and right were 
violated with equal impunity ; and it is certain that 
very many of those who were put to death by the 
soldiery had not been in any way mixed up in the 
disturbances. The same remark will apply to the 
floggings—of women as well as men—which tho 
Commissioners say were not unfrequently ordered 
after a very slight investigation, at the instance of 
bookkeepers and others smarting under a sense ot 
recen inj 9? 


| 


t ‘ 
The — having these facts before them, 
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Lt apt agp in a court of justice, against the indi- 
viduals chiefly responsible for what is admitted to 


and the other 


the 9th of last month, by the delivery of a lecture 
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to the judgment of the Commissioners 
that Sach to which it is justly entitled, hold it to 
be indisputably established that the first principles of 
constitutional law, which are the sole security for 
the rights, the liberties, the property, und the lives of 
all the Queen's subjects alike, irrespective of colour 
or race, have been y violated. Under these 
circ the committee feel it laid upon them, 
asa grave and most urgent question, to consider how 
these great principles can best be formally reasserted 
and vindicated, so that the rights and lives of the 
Queen’s 22 1 * may in future be protected 
against the exercise of arbitrary power. 

The itude of the issues involved forces upon 
the committee the conclusion that this important 
constitutional question, embracing, as it does, the 
definition of the power of colonial governors in 
similar emergencies, will not be satisfactorily settled 
save by an appeal to the highest judicial authorities 


of 

t does not rest with the committee to determine 
in what form it shall be submitted to the tribunals ; 
but the conflict of opinion on the present state of the 
law leaves no alternative except the institution of 


have been a criminal abuse of authority. 

In advocating such a course—by whomsoever the 
office of public prosecutor may be undertaken—the 
committee disclaim being actuated by v ndictive 


feelings, or any sympathy with the misguided men | da 


who were the movers in the late riots. The 
committee hold that all similar violations of law and 
public order should be summarily suppressed, and 
the parties punished; but they hold that 
such violations ought not to be made the occasion 
for the indulgence of private revenge, and of the 


rancour of race; and that where, as in the present; 


instance, innocent lives have been sacrificed, and 
punishment unjustifiably inflicted, the fellow-citizens 
of the injured have an indefeasible right to demand, 
— or through their representatives, that pro- 
on which the law extends to all — — subjects. 

* impressed by these considerations, the 

ttee, after long and anxious deliberation, have 
come to the conclusion that it is the duty of the 
friends of the emancipated population in the British 
colonies to sustain proposed effort to obtain a 
judicial decision upon a — so deeply affecting 
the rights and the lives of those whom the justice of 
the nation relieved from slavery, and admitted to 
to the full E of British a 

Signed on of the committee, W. Aten, R. 
Ausor, J. Coopzr, W. AM S. Lean, J. W. Massie, 
D. D., F. WII In, sub-committee: L. A. CHAuxR- 
ovzow, Secretary.—27, New Broad-street, Nov. 9. 

The Jamaica Committee having been advised that 
the facts disclosed in the report of the Royal 
Commissioners afford a proper ground for an indict- 
ment for murder to be preferred against Mr. Eyre 
persons concerned in the trial and 
execution of Mr. Gordon, and that no other mode of 
vindicating the law in reference to those facts is open 
to them, have instructed their solicitors to proceed 
forthwith with an indictment against Mr. Eyre. 

The Star undetstands that the Attorney-General 
has decided that the retainer which the Jamaica 
Committee offered to Mr. Coleridge, Q. C., and which 
was 8 by that gentleman, is informal, and 
that Mr. — retainer is consequently good. The 
Attorney-General, it is said, has declined to state the 
grounds on which his decision is based. 


— 


POPULAR LECTURES, READINGS, AND 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


In June of last year large and commodious school- 
rooms were 1 — in connection with Park Chapel 
— J. C. Harrison' s), Camden-town, and are the 

est rooms of the kind in this part of the metro- 
polis. The manner in which they have been used 
thus far shows that they were erected for the general 
benefit of the neighbourhood where they have been 
placed. Amongst other objects which the promoters 
of them contemplated, was provision for entertainment 
and instruction for the people. Towards the close 
of the year, Mr. B. Crowther, formerly 12 
superintendent of the Bradford Town Mission, 
became associated with Park Chapel church for the 
purpose of labouring in connection with the sur- 
rounding population. He shortly organised a very 
successful course of popular lectures, readings, and 
musical entertainments, which were given on each 
succeeding Monday evening, and were attended by 
hundreds of working people. The first series were 
terminated by a public soirée on Easter Monday. 
After tea, an entertainment of upwards of three 
hours’ vocal and instrumental music, was given. 
The large lecture-hall was crowded with holiday- 
makers, who seemed to enjoy themselves right 
heartily. 

Another series of entertainments were be on 


by Mr. Crowther, specially to young people, on 
% Palestine and its Cities, illustrated by diagrams, 
when the room was crowded to excess. On the 
evening following the Rev. J. C. Harrison gave the 
first lecture of the course to adults on “ Village Life 
and Paper-making.” A lecture on Men before 
their Times,“ by M. A. page! Esq., barrister-at- 
law, and one by Mr. G. H. Elliot, on Electricit 
and the Electric Telegraph,” with numerous mod 
and experiments, have also been delivered, as well as 
one miscellaneous concert and two evenings for 
miscellaneous readings, when music and singing are 
Mr. ——— has succeeded in pur- 


8 


of interest and regard. 


chasing an harmonium for general use. An ent 


piano is also on hire, each lecture being pre- 
ceded by an overture on either one or the 
other. us the people have more or less of music 
each Monday evening. The attendance of work- 
ing people is now large and is increasing. The 
lecturers up to Christmas will be the Revs. Arthur 
Hall and W. Brock, jun., and Mr. W. H. Miller. The 
entertainments will be resumed in January, and 
continued in the same order up to the 21st of April, 
Easter ‘Monday, when they will close with a soirée 
similar to that before mentioned. Mr. Crowther has 
also organised classes for the working men, from 
twenty years old and upwards. These classes meet 
on r and Thursday evenings, for improvement 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other secular 
knowledge. He has found in the past that such 
classes have been a great means of bringing men 
under direct religious influence and instruction. 
Besides a regular service at which he preaches in 
Park Chapel on Sunday afternoons, he holds one in 
the evenings, in the working-men’s lecture-room. 
This latter service was begun during the summer 
months, but since the dark evenings ‘set in, the 
attendance has steadily increased, and there are 
hopes that by patient and persevering effort, it will 
become a very successful service. A series of special 
discourses is now in course of delivery on the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

1. Is a paid ministry the reason why so few, 2 * 
ally working people attend church or chapel on Sun 


ys. 

2. Are the differences of opinion amongst religionists 
extensively understood, and how far are they urged as an 
excuse for the neglect of religion ? 

3. Do any rticular teachings of Christianity 
operate in ae ae degree in fostering a disregard of 
religious wors 4 | 

4. How far do social and domestic circumstances 
ignorance and indifference, the want of training and 
right habits, influence the feelings and conduct of people 
in reference to the non-observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

Great and varied efforts are now being made b 
Christian people to“ meet the wants of the age,“ an 
the friends at Park Chapel are ready to take their 
full share of responsibility resting upon the church 
in regard to the world. It is hoped that these efforts 


for the moral and spiritual benefit of the people will 
have God’s special blessing and be attended with great 


SUCCESS, 


THE PREMIER AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 


The Lord Mayor’s day came off on Friday. 
usual show was somewhat shorn of its tawdry attrac- 
tions. Still, as the weather was fine, thousands of 
people thronged the streets to see the procession as 
it passed along. In the Court of Exchequer, Chief 
Baron Kelly, in welcoming the Lord Mayor Elect 
(Mr. Alderman Gabriel) took occasion to express a 
hope that the Recorder, Mr. Russell Garney, would 
before long occupy a higher position. In the evening 
there was the usual grand banquet at the Guildhall, 
at which the Earl of Derby and several of the Ministers 
were present, 

In replying to the toast of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, Lord Derby said :— 


In spite of the financial disasters of the present year, 
the public credit stands unimpaired ; yet the revenue 
maintains itself; te the commerce of this country 
never, to my knowledge, was on a better, a sounder, or 
a healthier foundation. (Cheers.) Again, my Lord 
Mayor, it isa subject of intense gratification that we 
have had the satisfaction of witnessing the close of two 
sanguinary wars—one of shorter, the other of longer 
duration ; but both of them accompanied with an 
amount of bloodshed and misery far beyond that which 
attends ordinary war, and both of them, also, bearin 
too closely the character of that most deplorable of all 
wars—namely, civil war. We rejoice to see the return of 

ace. With regard to that great country, our natural 

riend, our relation, I may call it—that great Republic 
across the Atlantic—the storm of war has, indeed, ceased 
there, but the surface, nay, I may say the interior, of 
society is still ruffled and agitated. Yet I cannot but 
believe that that great and powerful nation, which has 
made such glorious efforts for the purpose of keepin 
down the burden of debt which that war has entail 
on its national finances—which is making such super- 
human efforts to recover its financial position—I cannot 
but believe that a country so deeply interested in the 
science of self-government will, aud epeedily, know how 
to compose the agitation which at present prevails, and 
exhibit to the world at no distant period again the grati- 
fying prospect of a great, a proud, aud a prosperous 
community. (Loud cheers.) And, gentlemen, I ma 
rmitted to say that if, in the course of that 8 
ful war which bas so long devastated that country any 
questions may have arisen between that and our country 
which have produced the slightest amount of unpleasant 
feeling, I bave a confident expectation that the two 
Governments approaching these questions in a spirit of 
mutual forbearance and kind conciliation—(loud cheers) 
—will arrive at such a solution of those questions as not 
only to remove all remnants of bitterness, but place on 
a better foundation than ever our relations with that 
great country, to which we are bound by so many ties 
(Loud cheers.) Of the war in 
Germany I will not pretend to speak. It is not for us 
to pass an opinion on the merits of that war, and it 
would be premature now to express any opinion as to 
its vitimate results, But with regard to two of the 
countries mainly interested in that war—with d to 
Austria and Italy—now that by the transfer of Venetia 
a burden is taken off from one and a long-desired pro- 
vince is acquired by the other, I entertain, in the best 
interests the word, a confident hope that these 
countries will derive mutual advantages in main- 
taining the most friendly relations, and that Italy 
especially, released from any apprehension of foreign 
invasion or war, will devote its attention to its internal 
affairs and the further development of its great interests 
and resources. (Cheere.) It is quite true that we can 


claim no part in any great military achievement; but 


The 


we, thank God, have no sanguinary battle to d... 
We have no military triumphs to boast ; but peace! 
its triumphs as well as war, and in the course of ti; ; 
past year we can point with pride to a triumph more 
advantageous to the human race, redounding more to the 
credit of the country, than any which could be acquired 
by any warlike operations, however skilfully conducted 
and however bravely carried on. (Cheers.) I allude to 
that great triumph which has been achieved by British 
science, by British skill, by British perseverance, by 
British energy, by which we have maintained our claim 
to exercise dominion over the sea, and combined in in- 
timate and enduring bonds the great continents of 
Europe and America, between which we have succeeded 
in angihilating time and space. (Cheers.) And yet, 
my Lord Mayor, although we have not been engaged iu 
any warlike operations, I can hardly say that we have 
no military achievements to boast of, because in the 
course of the present year we have seen the capital of 
Belgium occupied by a military force, composed of the 
joint forces of France and England, (Cheers and a 
laugh.) We have seen that invasion conducted with 
the most perfect success, and prominent awong the in- 
vaders was no less a person than the late Lord Mayor of 
London. (A laugh.) That invasion has been one of a 
very remarkable character. Our riflemen—the volunteers 
—there have reaped laurels on a bloodless field, but they 
have achieved a still greaser conquest by their good con- 
duct and admirable behaviour, a conquest not over the 
territory but over the hearts and affections of the people 
whom they invaded. Itis well known that the appetite 
for foreign invasion grows by that which it feeds on, 
and next year we contemplate a bolder step, and I may 
frankly state—it may not be di; lomatic, but I will state 
that it is the intention of the Government next year to 
invade the neighbouring country of France on a very 
extensive scale, (Cheers.) I think that the city of 
Paris, that great and beautiful city, is placed in a very 
serious danger of being in the occupation of the hosts of 

urope and the world, to such an extent that our 
neighbours will find it a very serious difficulty to billet 
and provide for them. (A laugh.) But it is one grati- 
fying fact in such an invasion—it differs from all other 
invasions in this—that the invaders, and not the in- 
vaded, are the parties most likely to be laid under con- 
tribution. (Cheers.) It is my earnest hope, and I am 
sure it will be the earnest hope of all those whom I ad- 
dreas, that such conquests and invasions may be the only 
ones that Europe is destined for many years to witness 
—(cheers) — conquests and invasions which leave behind 
them no sting ot bitterness, no envenomed feelings, but 
which, on the other hand, 7 exciting through various 
countries mutual feelings of respect, admiration, aud 
esteem, are a better security than anything which kings 
can offer or statesman devise for the general peace of 
the world—so — expressed in the words, Peace 
on eartb, and good will to mea.“ (Cheers.) 


— 


Royat PoL TECHNIC Instirution.—The directors 
of this institution have slightly varied the features of 
their pro me. To the scientific attraetions has 
been added an experiment which curiously illus- 
trates the capabilities of heat for reflection and con- 
centration. A fire is lighted at one end of the room, 
behind which is placed a large plate of sheet iron. 
Another of similar shape is placed at the opposite 
end, a distance of 100 feet, upon which the heat is 
reflected. The concave shape of the iron causes the 
heat to converge upon the central point, whence it 


is a second time reflected upon a much smaller con- 


cave plate placed before it, and thus communicated 
to a beefsteak, which it effectually cooks. Mr. Damer 
Cape, whose striking personal likeness to the illus- 
trious bard renders him a favourite in his entertain- 
ment, entitled, Shakespeare and his Creations, has 
succeeded Mr. George Buckland, in an entertainment 
half musical, half panoramic, called, A New Version 
of an Old Story,” but we do not think he has im- 
proved it. We notice that several tableaux vivants, 
which were the most pleasing features in Mr. Buck- 
land’s version, have been altogether omitted. The 
rest of the entertainment remains unchanged. 7 


New Mayors.—Norwich, Mr. F. E. Watson; 
Colchester, Mr. P. O. Papillon; Yarmouth, Mr. E. 
P. Youell; Ipswich, Mr. R. C. Ransome; Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Alderman Emmanuel Emmanuel; Brad- 
ford, Mr. Alderman Brayshaw; Liverpool, Mr. J. 
G. Morris; Southampton, Mr. Alderman Emanuel, 
re-elected ; Windsor, Mr. Alderman Copland; Bury 
St. Edmunds, Mr. G. H. Nunn, second time; 
Rochester, Mr. Alderman Coles; Guildford, Mr. P. 
Whittington Jacob, re-elected; Maidstone, Mr. H. 
R. Cutbush; Reading, Mr. H. J. Simonds; Maiden- 
head, Mr. Alderman Nicholson; Newbury, Mr. 
Cave; Birmingham, Mr. George Dixon ; Nottingham, 
Mr. Alderman J. L. Thackeray; Bristol, Mr. E. S. 
Robinson; Manchester, Mr. Alderman Neill ; Salford, 
Mr. Alderman Pochin; Glasgow, Mr. J. Lumsden 
(Lord Provost); Halifax, Mr. T. Shaw; Leeds, Mr. 
Alderman Fairbairn ; Preston, Mr. Alderman Birley ; 
Rochdale, 1 5 J. Robinson; Sheffield, Mr. Alderman 
Webster; Wakefield, Mr. W. Shaw; York, Mr. 
Alderman Meek (third time); Derby, Mr. J. Renals ; 
Hull, Mr. Alderman Loft (re-elected); Leicester, 
Mr. Hodges (re-elected) ; Wigan, Mr. Thos. Heald; 
Gravesend, Mr. J. Sams. 


Tue Quebec Fine.—The subscriptions up to 
Monday evening, including the donation of 100/. 
from the Prince of Wales, amount to about 13,400/. 
This sum is exclusive of the subscriptions now being 
raised, or to be raised, in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow —meetings having been convened in the 
two last-named cities. The committee in Manches- 
ter have resolved to send out immediately one 
thousand pairs of blankets, for the use of the poor 
sufferers by the fire. These blankets, &c., will go 
forward by the next steamer, Messrs. Allan Brothers 
and Co. having undertaken to forward them with the 
utmost despatch, and free from all charges. These 
blankets will be a most valuable help in relieving the 


bitter distress how existing in Quebec. 
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S CHEN DORF ON THE AGE OF 
THE GOSPELS* 


All those who-are interested in New Testa- 
ment studies—a rapidly increasing number in 
this country—will receive with interest and 
deference anything from the pen of Dr. 
Tischendorf; even though not immediatel 
connected with that field of inquiry in whic 
he has attained his undisputed and cheerfully 
acknowledged pre-eminence. The present pub- 
lication had its origin in a paper read by Dr. 
Tischendorf at a Conference of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany, held at Attenburg, in 
September, 1864 ( Wann wurden unsere Kvan- 
t gelien verfasst’’?) At the request of the com- 
mittee of the Religious Tract Society of 
Zwickau, Dr. Tischendorf undertook to recast 
his original paper, and give it a form better 
adapted for popular use—herein showing a most 
honourable readiness to give the non-scientific 
public the benefit of his learned researches : 
and the revised popular version of his essay 
has already been translated into French, 
Italian, of (now) English. 

It is refreshing to find that the source.of the 
author's untiring and altogether heroic zeal for 
the text of the New Testament, is to be found 
no less in his simple devotion to the truth it 
conveys than in an unusually active critical 
faculty. These are the words in which Dr. 
Tischendorf records his emphatic protest against 
certain current delusions of our day :— 

But, perhaps, it will be said that the Deity of 
Christ is not an essential element of Christianity. Does 
there not remain to us its sublime system of morals, 
even though Christ were not the Son of God? To reason 
in your way seems to us to imply, either that we have 
no idea at all what Christianity is, or, which comes to 
the same thing, that we have an essentially wrong idea. 
Christianity does not, strictly speaking, rest on the moral 
teaching of Jesus, however sublime that is, but it rests 
tn his person only. It isin the person of Christ that 
the church is founded; this is its corner-stone ; ite is in 
this the doctrines which Jesus and his apostles taught, 
rest as the foundation truth of all. And if we are in 
error in believing in the person of Ohrist as taught us in 
the Gospels, then the Church herself is in error, and 
must be given up as a deception.’ 


Lest too much should be expected from this 
treatise, it must be carefully borne in mind that 
it was simply intended to answer the purposes 
of a society corresponding to that under whose 
auspices it is now being issued in this country. 
The original“ paper —itself necessarily brief— 
has been studiously divested of those features 
which would better adapt it to the learned than 
to the “general reader; and it is ** 
thronghout that the learned author felt himself 
to be writing to those who require even first 
principles to be stated and enforced. Still (we 
need hardly say), though brief, and popular in 
its method of treatment, it is both satisfactory 
and thorough, within ‘the limits to which the 
author has deliberately restricted himself. 
Neither was it to be expected that anything 
absolutely new should be contributed to the 
treatment of so well-worn a subject. To ascend 
to the earliest date at which our existing 
Gospels are mentioned ; to show how, step by 
step, our testimony (at least in its inferences) 
mounts up almost to the lifetime of the 
Apostles ; to indicate the bearing of the evi- 
dence furnished by the versions credibly (if 
not demonstrably) traced to the second century 
of the Christian era:—to do this, was, to a 
large extent, to go over the same ground which 
has so often been traversed by Biblical scholar- 
ship. But we do not know of the existence of 
any similar work—certainly none attested by 
such authority—in which these strands of the 
twisted cord of evidence are so exposed and laid 
bare for all alike to judge of their strength and 
reliableness. We may mention, moreover, that 
Dr. Tischendorf’s verdict will serve strongly to 
support those who believe our present Gospel of 
Matthew to be an original, rather than a version 
of some Hebrew one:—the opinion so ably main- 
tained (as our readers may remember) in the 
suggestive and scholarly work of Dr. Roberts. 
Also that his remarks on the singular agreement 
of the Sinaitic text with the Old Italic Version, 
indicate a line of argument (of necessity here 
sketched rather than elaborated) of the greatest 
interest and importance. 

Prefixed to the tractate is a brief sketch of 
the author's labours in the field of New Tes- 
tameènt criticism, and in particular, of his dis- 
cores the famous Codex Sinaiticus, or x. 
Dr. Tischendorf has had the privilege and the 
honour to make far more important contribu- 
tions to our materials for reconstructing the 


nan text * be other individual. His de- 
cipherment e famous palimpsest—already 
—— to the flames, when his hand inter- 
posed—was a labour to signalise a lifetime ; 
and we can well allow the natural satisfac- 
tion with which the dictum of an eminent 
scholar, on his other capital achievement, is 


‘here recorded, “I would rather have disco- 


“vered the Sinaitic manuscript than the Koh 
“ i-noor of the Queen of England.” : 


We are tempted further to extract the pas- 
sage in which the worthy scholar's gloating 
delight is depicted—much as Ho-ti’s ecstas 
over a baser discovery is set forth in a well- 
known paper of Elia’s—as he first feasted his 
eyes upon the precious leaves of the volume 
which had so long eluded his search, and 
then set promptly to work upon the transcription 
of the lost portions of Barnabas. But we must 
not borrow further from a pamphlet which is 
within the reach of all. Most heartily do we 
wish this veritable and devoted knight-errant 
of the sacred text a ripe prolongation of those 
days which he has consecrated to such worthy 
and disinterested services ; and—may we with- 
out intrusiveness add?—a no less, ripe enjoy- 
ment of those springs of joy and consolation 
which are to be baad in the pages which he has 
done so much towards exhibiting in their 
natural purity and beauty. 


A PLEA FOR A NEW TRANSLATION 
OF THE SCRIPTURES* 


When we listen to the heavy indictment so 
often now preferred by critics against our pre- 
sent version of the Scriptures, we wonder how 
it is that the revision pleaded for can have 
been delayed so long. en we turn to look 
at any of the tentative new translations of some 
portion of the Bible, our wonder at the delay 
of revision ceases, and we cordially subscribe 
to the statement of Scripture—‘‘ No man also, 
“having drunk old wine, straightway desireth 
“ new, for he saith, The old is better.” 

If we could forget all the hallowed memories 
of past generations and of our own early days, 
so intimately associated with the ipsissima 
verba of our English version—if, in our great 
authors, we could transmute into the desired 
new amalgam the myriad veins of silver and 

old, drawn from the mines of our Scriptures, 
that make beautiful and strong their masses 
of meaner metal—if we could but start afresh 
with the Hebrew and Greek Testaments, and 
forget that we have these books also as “ wells 
„English undefiled, —then would we most 
earnestly wish that our ripest scholars and our 
most eunning writers should bend all their 
energies to give us a most exact and complete 
rendering of them in the vernacular. But it 
cannot be thus, and we must therefore make 
the best of our actual circumstances. For all 
the critical emendations and new readings pro- 
posed we should think it an incalculable loss to 
exchange the halo of glory that gathers about 
our present translation, and the cords of affec- 
tion that bind us so closely to its every page. 
Mr. Dewes would doubtless consider this weak 
and pernicious sentiment, and not to be regarded 
for a moment if it hindered the correction of 
an admitted fault. If the long list of accusa- 
tions he brings against the authorised version 
be verified, his zeal for reform is not to be 
deprecated. But when we are told that the 

resent rendering of St. Paul’s Epistles is so 
aulty and obscure as to repel the reader, so 
that a very small proportion of the readers of 
other parts of the Scriptures ever attempt to 
understand them, and that this “ version is con- 
‘tinually a hindrance rather than a help to any 
“one who would explain to others what 
the mind of the Spirit as expressed in Scrip- 
“ture is,” we think he is going much too far. 
So also is this summing up of charges :— 

“The authorised version of Scripture is always 
inaccurate; it is very often obscure; it abounds in 
mistakes, many of ion of an important nature; it 
introduces ideas of which there is no trace in the 
original, and such ideas as have taken a strong hold of 
the nation; and yet we are gravely told that it isa 
noble version, with which no other existing one can 
compare. Thus are all those who have not scholarshi 
sufficient to judge for themselves, continually 3 
It is surely a disgrace to the English Church and nation, 
that there is no version of the Scriptures which even a 
thoughtful, educated reader can understand. All 
other books which the world highly values find those 


who can translate them with clearness and accuracy. 
The press teems with fresh translations of works which 


after another spends months of labour upon Homer ; 
anxious, with a commendable anxiety, that his fellow- 
* — also may be able to enjoy that in which he 
finds himself a never-failing source of delight. The 


* When were Our Gospels Written? An Argument 

= I 213 with a ag of 

Discover o, Sinaitic Manuscript, London: 
Religious Tract Society, 


* A Plea for a New Translation of the Scriptures. 
With a Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 


By the Rev. ALFRED Dzwss, M.A. London: Long- 
mans, 


have already been well translated. One able scholar | Shak 


Book of all books remains practically for the 
of Englishmen, in great part of it, 

Neglecting, as having been often poi 
before, the frequent instances of the same 
Greek word, or ate words, being translated 
by different English words or by words not 


cognate, and vice versa, Mr. Dewes cites many 


faults and inaccuracies, and instances, as he 
maintains, of decided perversion of the 2 
of the sacred writer, and of the introduotion o 
ideas of which there is no trace in the origi 

Of these last, especial mention is e of 
xplvew, xplows, and xc, which in this, their 
simple form, are often rendered by words of 
stronger meaning than they are when com- 
pounded with xara, This strong meaning, it is 
asserted, is not justified by any passage in the 
original text, The words Hades and Gehenna, 
too, usually translated “ Hell,” are, it is con- 
tended, thus mistranslated, since this word 
suggests to us an idea never intended to be 


‘conveyed by the original words. To ascertain 


this, a very careful and laborious examination 
was made of a great number of Jewish writin 
and the works of learned commentators, the 
result of which is that “there are but two 
“passages which even a superficial reader could 
“consider to be corroborative of the assertion 
“that the Jews understood Gehenna to be a 
“place of —! punishment.” Several 
revised translations of different portions of the 
Scriptures: lately put forth by eminent men are 
referred to and criticised, and their unsatis- 
factory character pointed out. 2 the rest, 
those of Bishop Ellicott, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Vaughan. As a specimen of Mr. Dewes’ inde- 
pendent translation, we may instance Rom. i. 26, 
where the words serfAAatay TY AA rot Geol. 
ev 18 elde, in which most commentators a 

in the main with our version“ Who changed 
“the truth of God into a lie,” are thus 
rendered“ Inasmuch as they perverted in 
“their untruthfulness the truth God had 
“taught them about himself.” The version of 
this Epistle by Mr. Dewes seems to us on the 
whole (while frequently to be preferred for 
accuracy) arid, bleak, Reed, and greatly want- 
ing in the tunefulness and beauty we are accus- 
tomed to. We have endeavoured without pre- 
judice—a very difficult task, we admit—to — 
an estimate of the comparative values of the old 
and this new version. We selected the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle and read it over several 
times in its new rendering and then in its old, 
and the effect upon us differs as would that of 
a song performed with painful correctness, but 
without sweetness or passion, from that of a 
“solemn music.” 


COMPLETION OF THE “ CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE.* 


We heartily congratulate the editors of the 
“ Cambridge Shakespeare” on the completion of 
the task on which they have bestowed the faith- 
ful labours of now nearly six years. Their 
reward has no doubt been “ in the labour itself” ; 
but they have the gratification of knowing that 
scholars have appreciated their work ; that they 
have gained almost unanimous praise ; and that 
they have so associated their names with the 
works of Shakespeare, that they are as little 
likely to be forgotten as Theobald’s or Capell’s. 
Having somewhat carefully noticed each of the 
eight preceding volumes, we have nothing to 

d in the way of general criticism, or in expla- 
nation of the principles by which the editors 
have been guided in their labours. And we do 
but sum up the many and varied commendations 
we have formerly expressed, when we briefly 
say that they have produced an edition of the 
works of oug greatest Englishman incomparably 
the best that has at any time appeared; more 
important than any other at once to the ordinary 


reader, the Shakespearian critic, and the student 
of literature and language. It is a work of 
truly national importance. 


Some of our readers, as students of language, 
may be glad to know why the editors have 
modernised the spelling of Shakespeare, when 
it has been found so important to preserve the 
orthography, say of Chaucer, and still more of 
Milton. We extract a few useful re from 
the closing general observations of their preface. 


What is called modern’ spelling is, in fact, not so 
much an alteration of the old spelling as a reduction to 
uniformity, which obviates numberless misinterpreta- 
tions. rdly a word can be found which was not in 
old days occasional] aoe as we spell it now. More- 
over the editions ‘hte come nearest to the hand of 
espeare are, as a rule, the most uniform, that is, 
the most modern, in spelling ; it follows therefore that 
the variations found in other copies are due to the 
caprice or indifference of transcribers or printers, and 
are not generally worth recording, much less repeating. 
We have recorded every variation which seemed in- 


* The Works of William Edited by 


W. G. OLank, M. A., and W. ALDIS WMIanr, M. A. 
Vol. IX. Maomillan and Co. ) 
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might have. 
— we 


n 
r ne 


ut in all probability not one of his works were 


"mark the they came into their present shape, * 
r 


The editors, we believe, are thought by 
some critics, and even by some others who 
have felt almost a personal and friendly inte- 
rest in the progress of the work, to have been 
too conservative in their emendation of the 
text by means of conjecture. They have cer- 
tainly erred on the right side—if, indeed, that 
is possible: and 1 will be vindicated to 
every one accustomed to the critical study of 
early texts in our own language, or texts of 
the classics, by the single 
% more experience an editor has, the more cau- 
“tious he will be in the introduction of con- 
„ jectural emendations, not, assuredly, because 
sg his confidence in the earlier texts increases, 
“ but because he gains a greater insight into 
“the manifold and far-removed sources of 
error. Quite entitled, too, are the editors 
to say that they have, throughout every de- 
partment of their labour, while carefully ob- 
serving approved rules, endeavoured to bear 
“in mind that high above all rules stands the 
“golden rule of moderation, dictated by com- 
% mon sense.“ 


Another point of interest has not been over- 
looked in these last words to the reader,— 
that is, the meritorious services of the succes- 
sive editors and commentators, and even of 
the innumerable conjectural-emendators. No 
one has at any time previously been in 80 
favourable a position to pronounce an opinion 
based on universal acquaintance with the re- 
sulta of successive 8 ions and with the 
whole body of materials for criticism. And as 
our own observation entirely confirms the 
judgment of the editors, we quote a passage 
on this subject, which has the additional value 
of containing the most happy characterisation 
of the great Shakespeare . that we can 
conceive possible. 


The attentive readers of our notes will, we are 
suaded, come to the same conclusion that we have come 
to: vis., that the value of these men’s labours have been 


greatly underrated. Nothing can be more unfounded 
an the notion, 80 
speare 


tin Germany, that Shake- 
has till of late years been negl and under- 


valued by his 2 Py neon Even in 3 17 this 
erroneous assertion is frequently repeated, as if it wer e 
uire proof. The of espeare 


too obvious to req genius of Shak 
and the stupidity of his commentators is a popular 
antithesis as trite as it is unjust. In this despised class 
are found some of the most famous and accomplished 
Englishmen of their time. And it is a study of great 
interest to follow them as they exercise their varied 
talents on the noblest field which the literature of their 
country afforded. Rowe, himself a dramatist of no mean 
skill; Pope, with his deep ic insight; Theobald, 
ingenuity; Hanmer, 
whose guesses, however they may pass the sober limits 
of criticism, are sometimes brilliant, olten instructive, 
and never foolish ; Warbuton, audacious and arrogant, 
but now and then singalarly bappys Johnson, with his 
masculine common sense; Capell, the most useful of 
all, whose conscientious diligence is untiring, whose 
minute accuracy is scarely ever at fault; Stevens, 
Malone, Blackstone, Farmer, Tyrwhitt, Rann, Bos well 
Singer, and Sydney Walker, with all their varied 
learning ; together with their successors of the present 
—— in Dugland, Germany, and America, who 
ve devoted themselves to the illustration of Shake- 
speare as to a labour of love.” 


The contents of the present volume are 
„Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘“‘ Cymbeline,” Peri- 
cles,” and the Poems.” The two former plays 

623, 


appeared for the first time in the folio of 
and the collation of the text with the following 
folios has yielded nothing of great importance. 
The office of conjectural emendation is, also, as 
to these plays, less resultful than in most 
others, though there are many points of 
interest on which we might remark had we 
room to do so. One only shall detain us: it is 
the well-known passage in Cymbeline,” iii. 4. 
** Some jay of Italy 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him.“ 
It is well-known that the emendators have done 
little to clear away the obscurity in the italicised 
words. The principal conjuctures have been— 
** Whose mother was her planting.” 


THEOBALD. 
„ featners are her painting.” 
— HANMER, 
„ meetler was her ad 
„ other 75 
—BHOKET, 


S 


remark that the 


„ Who smoother was: her — Ke. 


Henson. 
66 Whose muffer —— — 

— KNIGHT, 
„% Who smothers her with esc 1 orn 


A curious and amusing list—which leaves little 


hope of disentangling the sense, if it really be 
entangled. The editors, in a special note, reject 
because | Warburton’s meether, which he said was a 
north-country word for “ beauty,” but gave no 
; and, also, treat Becket's motheur 


authori 


accidents incident to a seafaring life. The sermons were 
preached about forty years ago to sailors at Liverpool, 
and were printed shortly after. The present edition, 
however, has been published at the request of gentlemen 
who take a deep interest in the welfare of sailors, after 
being thoroughly revised by an officer in the navy and 
two missionaries to seamen. 


Miscellaneous News. 


Surrey ORHA PET. Poprutar Lectures.—Notwith- 


as “an invention.“ They then remark, “ If the | standing the unfavourable weather, Surrey Chapel 
“text be right, the meaning probably is, Whose | was crowded on Monday evening to hear a lecture 


“mother aided and abetted her daughter in 
the trade of seduction. . . 


a lecture from Mr. G. M. Murphy, on A Ride to 


It suits the Tork.“ The leoture, which comprised a dissertation 


“ character of Imogen that she should conceive on ancient and modern travel, and an historical 


“a circumstance to account for, and in some 
„measure palliate, her husband's fault.“ An 
illustration is added, where on and idea 


résumé of the more prominent places on the route 
of the Great Northern. Railway, was frequently 
applanded. B. H. Rabbits, Heq., of Newington, 


slight correspond, from Middleton's A Mad occupied the chair. Next Monday a concert will be 
6 


orld, my ters.” 
The great feature of the volume is the editing 
of the Poems. This may fairly be said to be 


given by the Tonic Sol- Fa choir, under the direction 
of Mr. T. Hooper. 

Great NORTHERN HospiTaL, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
Istincton, N.—Number of patients for the week 


perfect; and, as far as momentary recollection | ending Nov. 10, 1,022, of which 279 were new cases. 


serves us, has never been even attempted in 
such a thorough manner before. 


We do not 


Old linen rags are much wanted. 
SuppDEN DEATH IN A BALLROOk.— The other even- 


ourselves know much of the state of the text of | ing, a young woman, named Donald, attended a ball 


% Pericles’ ; but observe that the editors have 


at Airdrie given by the Orange Lodge, and was 


had the heavy labour of collating no less than | taken ill in the ballroom, having broken a blood - 
six\early quarto editions, with the third and | Vessel, and shortly afterwards died. 


fourth folios—this play having been omitted 
from the first iad second folios. It is so 
oor, disagreeable and impure a play, and so 
largely wanting in the higher a and 
eeming feeling of Shakespeare, that, we 
think, all that can possibly be said for its con- 
nection with him is, as 
editors, that the hand of Shakespeare is trace- 
* able in many of the scenes, and that through- 


“out the play he largely retouched, and even 


“ rewrote, the work of some inferior dramatist.” 


TILLOW Fsver.—There has been a serious out- 
break of yellow fever on board the West India mail 
steamship Atrato, just arrived at Southampton. Out 
of thirty-five cases, more than a third have proved 
fatal. e vessel has been put in quarantine, the 
duration of which will depend upon the instructions 
which the local authorities will receive from the 


eged by the present | Privy Council. 


Onz Goon Errgecr or tHe Panic.—So far as we 
are able to learn, not one of the great railway com- 
ies intend promoting any new schemes during the 
orthcoming session, with the exception of the London 


If this were the place to argue out the question and North-Western, who will, we understand, go to 


fully, we should maintain that these Shake- 


Parliament for the new line from Sheffield to Liver- 


spearian touches are less frequent than the 2 7 oe 11 eben additional capital, rearrange- 


words we have quoted imply ; and that the ple 
is certainly not to be regarded as one of whi 
Shakespeare is in any just sense the author. 
We are encouraged y Bony editors to look 
for a new work from m, devoted to the 
illustration of Shakespeare’s text, in which the 
materials gathered in the course of their in- 


quiries, and their study of other authors oe oo Soe 
contemporary with or immediately subsequent. 
to Shakespeare, will be connected with “a vast | to 


% mass of recent criticism to which they have 
hitherto had no 2 — of doing justice. 
We, and all who have profited by their admirable 


per- labours as editors, shall now look eagerly for 


the 1 ce of a work in which they will 
robably have more the character of commen- 
rs; and we are very confident that our 
Shakespeare literature will be greatly enriched. 
We may add, that a list is given in this 


onment of lines, &c., must, as 
a matter of course, come before the Legislature for 
consideration. Railway News. 

‘Unrversiry Cottecz, Lonpon.—At a meeting of 
the Council of University College held on Saturday 
week, Mr. Martineau, who, as we have previously 
stated, was a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Mental Philosophy and Logic, was rejected by a 
Amo the majority 
were found some who were op to Mr. Marti- 
neau’s philosophical opinions, and others who objected 
| ing an eminent Unitarian minister in the chair 
of Philosophy. 

Oxrorp Cevenners Union.—The subject for dis- 
cussion at the union on Thursday evening was, 
„That, in the opinion of this house, Mr. Bright is a 
reproach to. the country which gave him birth.” An 
amendment was moved“ That while admiring Mr. 
Bright's talent, this house regrets that it should be 
given to the support of a mischievous party.” This 
was negatived, and another amendment moved 
„That Mr. Bright’s political career for many years 


volume, of all the editions collated, and of all] past has been such as to ronder him a most serious 
the works consulted, for the present publica- | nuisance to this country.“ This was also negatived, 


tion. It contains some hundreds; and may | and the ori 
serve as a very interesting guide to the forma- for it and 


tion of a Shakespeare library. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Original Penny Readings; A Series of Short | fessor Selwyn was 
Sketches. By Gon Manvittzy Fenn. (London: | Lady King, at 


motion was then carried, 63 voting 
against—majority, 37. 
Sn Acorpent ro Proressor Setwrn.—An 
accident, og ag similar to that which cost Dr. 
Whewell his life, occurred on Saturday to Professor 
Selwyn, of Cambridgé. The reports which have been 
published state that on Saturday afternoon Pro- 

eeding on horseback to visit 
ingley Hall, accompanied by Mrs. 


George Routledge and Sons.) These sketches have been | Selwyn and some other members of his family, when 

written to meet the want often felt by the author and he met another member of the University, also on 
. | horseback, and his horse started and then increased 

many others besides, for some short, pithy, telling its pace to a gallop. It * & 

pieces, sure to hit the taste of the usual frequenters of | 115 b. Itafterwards became unmanage- 


1 + 
Penny Readings, They have already appeared in the are one warew he Faye 3 
pages of A the Year Round, Once a Week, the Tren- and ears. 
ing Star, &., &c. They are written with considerable 


t violence. 
m the mouth 
He was immediately conveyed to his 
residence, where he lies in a precarious state. Hopes, 


He was found insensible, and bleeding 


vivacity and point, with, occasionally, deep pathos or | however, are entertained of his recovery. 


frolio:ome fun. As far as we have read them they are] THB 


UEEN 8 UNIVERSITY M IRELAND.—Mr. J. 


all of the sensational kind, and are sure to excite strongly A. Lawson, lute Attorney-General, and Mr. E. Sul- 
the interest of a popular gathering. Sketches such as — E A. ig og bea * 
these are, perhaps, very properly served up as sauce to ; : y we 
dishes of better fare in one of these entertainments, but Queen's University Senate, whether the acceptance 


we fear the caterer of the better fare would be received 


of the supplemental charter of 1866 by the senate 


. onl ; : 
but coldly after the taste had been tickled by these was ® valid act; and whether degrees granted 


conserves. 


under the authori 


of that charter have all the force 
intended by it 


ey have jointly replied that the 


The Bethel Flag. Sermons to Seamen. By the Rev. | Senate of the Queen's University had power to 
Rosgat Purr, New and Revised Edition. (Religious gecept the supplemental charter, and that their ac- 
222 
a character which we are glad to see multiplying con- | 45; thet" } et aside. e er 


tinually in the book publications of the Tract Society. 


conferred under the authority of 


Working men, and seamen especially, are much more the supplemental charter will have all the force con- 


likely to be impressed by such sermons as these, in 
which the grandest truths are presented in the simplest 
language and with familiar illustration, than by reite- 


rated statements of the various doctrines of Christianity, 


templated by that document. 

Dr. M‘Oosu on Amenica.—The Rev. Professor 
M‘Cosh, of Queen’s College, Belfast, who has just 
returned from a four months’ tour in America, fas, 
in the course of a public lecture at Belfast, stated 


which, in technical language, cannot be expressed in | that wherever he went in the United States, in ser- 
words of less than four or five syllables. Mr. Philip | mons, 2 addresses, and otherwise, he earnestly 


speaks, in a tone of mingled tenderness and manliness Pasian the duty and importance of 
well calculated to win e seaman’s heart, of God's love : 


Christians in 
and America cultivating a closer friendship. 


dwells more upon the joy of the Christian life than upon 


the terrors of judgment, although not feiling to borrow rogress learning 
themes of « deeply solemn nature from the perils and | » an elementary oS 


inia, and Baltimore, established since the war, and 
ound that the negro children had made as ew 
ns of the 


same age in England’ could have done in the same 


‘ Chief magistrate; but in consequence of a repl 
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time. The Freedmen's Bureau schools had in July 
last 125,000 pupils, and the adult blacks were eager 
for instruction. He (Dr. M‘Cosh) had urged the 
President to educate the negroes while they have an 
appetite for it, lest they should fall into habits of 
rofligacy. The education of the United States was 
unlike the Prussian) Christian, and was at the 
bottom of the physical comfort seen among the 
people. A New England village of the better sort 
was (he said) one of the finest sights in the world to 
a philanthropist. 
un Bristor Mayoratty.—A majority of the 
Corporation of Bristol have uniformly been Conserva- 
tive, but latterly the Liberals have made great com- 
plaints of being shut out from their fair share in the 
management of the municipal affairs of the city and 
from all municipal offices. They put forth great 
effort at the municipal elections last week, and suc- 
ceeding in ousting two or three Conservatives; but 
they would still be comparatively powerless in the 
Council. The Conservatives, however, have thought 
it prudent to meet them half way, and have invited 
the Liberals to nominate the mayor for the ensuing 
year. Mr. C. J. Thomas and Mr. John Perry were 
asked to accept the office, but felt themselves obliged 
to decline it on personal grounds. The choice of the 
Liberals has now fallen upon Mr. E. S. Robinson, a 
staunch Dissenter, who has taken a very prominent 
in all religioas and political movements in 
ristol. | 

THE Fortucominc RerorM BaNnQueT aT MAN- 
CHESTER.—The Banquet Committee are making 
rapid progress with the numerous arrangements 
necessary for the banquet. The large hall is to be 
decorated, and the drawing-room, leading out of the 
ladies’ refreshment- room, is to be carpeted, furnished 
with ottomans, &c., and rendered quite a comfortable 
lounge for the ladies. All the entrances and stairs 
will be carpeted, and profusely adorned with plants 
of various descriptions, and placards giving direc- 
tions how to proceed to the various parts of the 
building will be posted in conspicuous pluces. The 
exterior of the building will be brilliantly illuminated 
with the oxygen light, which, besides being in itself 
an attraction, will greatly facilitate the preserving of | 
order during the arrival and departure of the publio, 
It is intended in a day or two to advertise a list of 
complete instructions to ticket-holders, in reference 
to the respective doors at which they will be admitted, 
with all other arrangements. 

Dancers or Lonpon Srreets.—Between six and 
seven o'clock on Friday last Mr. Rees, of Dennett- 
road, was robbed of upwards of 200/., on his wa 
home from the Peckham railway-station. The attac 
was made by two men, the one meeting and the other 
overtaking from behind; and from the time selected 
and the skilful way in which the robbery was exe- 
cuted, there is no doubt it had been pre-arranged, and 
was carried out by persons who had made themselves 
acquainted with Mr. Rees’ habits, and had followed 
him from the bank on the day of the robbery. Un- 
fortunately, 150/. was in gold; but the other portion, 
which. was in paper, may lead to the detection of the 
thieves.. Between forty and fifty cases of daring 
highway robbery have now occurred in South London 
within the last two or three weeks, and itis time some 
great improvements were made in the police arrange- 
ments of the district. — Times. The garotting ‘‘sea- 
son appears to have commenced at Liverpool. On 
Monday two ruffians were brought before the Liver- 
pool stipendiary magistrates and committed to the 
assizes, and another prisoner was remanded. 

Tun Mayoratty or Maccresrretp.—(From a 
Correspondent.)—This town in Cheshire has been de- 
scribed in Al the Year Round as “doomed.” The 
silk manufacture, its staple trade, has for many years 
past been in a state of decadency ; the rates are high, 
the inhabitants poor, and it is stated that there are 
nearly 2,000 houses to let. But, although the depression 
of its once flourishing trade has made Macclesfield 
a quiet town,“ generally speaking, there is no place 
in her Majesty’s dominions where party feeling runs 
higher, und where that feeling takes such remarkable 
ways of expressing itself. Not long since the friends 
ot the Liberation Society held a meeting —or, rather, 
attempted to hold a meeting—at the Town Hall, but 
the ers were prevented from making themselves 
heard in consequence of the 3 hooting, cock- 
crowing, and the penny-whistle and trumpet perfor- 
mances of a lot of roughs who were hired for the 
purpose by the friends of Church and State. The 
2 before last it was resolved by the members of 

e Town Council to elect Mr. Joseph Wright, a 
Liberal and a member of the Nonconformist 2 

Ve 


ing been received to a note by the Rev. Mr. Smith 

‘the minister of the old church, stating that he should 
decline to carry out the ancient custom of heading a 
civic procession to the church on the Sunday after hi 


installation in the office, a tempest in a teapot” was 


ruised, and the result was that the retiring mayor was 
re-elected. This year Mr. Wright's friends again nomi- 
nated him to fill the civic chair. Even his political op- 

nents admitted that his claims and qualifications for 

t dignity were superior to those of any other 
member of the corporation, and expressed their 
willingness to support his appointment if he would 
only forego his conscientious scruples, and go in pro- 
cession to church. But the mayor-elect remained 
inviolable in his prineiples. At the election of mayor 
on Friday last, Mr. Wright was duly proposed and 
seconded, when several members ofthe Church and 
State party said that before they voted they should 
like to know “if it was Mr. Wright’s intention to 
conform to the old custom of going to church,” 
because then they should know how to act in the 
matter. The worthy aldermen who proposed and 
seconded Mr. Wright’s appointment declined to 


answer the question, stating that the question was 


RE —— — 


| an improper one, and that it was unfair to dictate to 


the gentleman, who they admitted was in every well 

ualified for the office, about his going to church.— 

por. this a Tory member of the Council proposed 
another gentleman for the vacant honour, and another 
Tory councillor seconded the amendment. On being 
put to the vote, Mr. Wright was elected by a large 
majority. The newly-appointed mayor, true to his 
conscience, ve no intimation of his intention 
of going to church; so the Tory party, in a spirit of 
malevolence, and determined that the old pageant 
should not be allowed to lapse through its non obser- 
vance, issued placards setting forth their intention 
of having a procession to the old church, and calling 
upon the members of the Conservative Ass Hiation, 
especially, to muster in strong force on Sunduy »fter- 
noon, at the Old Meadow, in order to proceed in 
processional order to the ohuroh. A procession to an 
edifice representing the State did take place, but a 
sorry affair it was, being completely shorn of its 
usual attractive and influential features. Where 
were the mayor, the mace, the javelin men, the 
splendid band of the Rifle Volunteers, the aldermen 
and councillors, the corporation officers, the clergy 
in their robes, the influential gentlemen, professional 
men and tradesmen? Compared with the mayor’s 
processions of previous years, how the glory had 
departed! Certainly the procession was headed by 
the militia drum-and-fife band, and there was an 
insignificant section of the Council to be seen ; but 
in point of numbers, influence, or respectability, the 
procession was a miserable failure—something like 
what Shakspeare’s play of Hamlet would be 
with the Prince of Denmark omitted.—Manchester 
Examiner. 


Court, Official, and Wersonal Hetvs. 


vice on Sunday morning in the private chapel, 
Windsor Castle. The Dean of Windsor officiated, 
and administered the Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Her Majesty held a Privy Council on Saturday at 
Windsor Castle, when Sir F. Kelly, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, and Sir H. Storks, were 
admitted to the dignity of Privy Councillors. The 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon Mr. Rolt, 
the new Attorney-General ; Mr. Baker, the celebrated 
African traveller; and Dr. Thompson, Mr. Canning, 
and Captain Anderson, the heroes of the Atlantic 
cable. At the same sitting it was ordered that 
Parliament be farther prorogued to Tuesday, the 
15th of January next, and that the prayer respecting 
the cattle plague be discontinued. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne surrendered the insignia of the Garter 
worn by his father. 

It is not generally known that her Majesty has, at 
Windsor -Castle, the most valuable collection of 
miniatures in the world, including portraits of nearly 
every Royal and distinguished personage from the 
Tudor era down to the youngest of the little 
Princesses.— Guardian. 

The Queen, it is said, has given her commands to 
Mr Woodward to collect everything that illustrates 
the paintings, career, and personal character of 
Michael Angelo, in whom the Prince Consort took a 
deep interest. 

Prince Arthur having now reached his sixteenth 
year, her Majesty, it is announced, has determined 
that he shall enter the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich as a gentleman cadet. 

Lord Chelmsford, it is rumoured, will resign the 
Lord Chancellorship, and take the place likely to be 
vacated by Chief Justice Erle, the Chief Justiceship 
of the Common Pleas, in which case Sir Hugh Cairns 
will take the Lord Chancellorship. 

Sir J. L. Knight Bruce, who a fortnight ago re- 
signed the office of Lord Justice of Appeal, died on 
Wednesday afternoon, at the age of seventy-five 
years. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says directions have been given to a gentle- 
man of legal eminence to prepare the draft of a new 
Reform Biil; and it is confidently expected that the 
measure will be ready to be luid upon the table on 
the reassembling of Parliament. 

According to the Army and Navy Gazette, the 
commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of 
the army will recommend that in future the terms 
of enlistment be, first, for twelve years, and, second, 
for nine years, and that those who re-enlist for the 


second term shall have an increase of 2d. per day, 


and at the expiration of the term 1s. per day pension, 
irrespective of any pecuniary advantage now obtain- 
able for good condact. 
The Parliamentary revision for North Lancashire 
gives a gain of 450 to the Liberals. 
Dr. Mary E. Walker, now on a visit here from the 
United States of America, will deliver a lecture at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, the 20th inst. 

The Princess of Wales has gone to Windsor to 
spend a few days with the Queen. : 
The Duke of Sutherland bas set out for Italy. 
We (Liverpool Daily Post) are indebted for the 
following information to one who is well informed: 
“ Disraeli will astonish the world in his budget by 
proposing to assume all the debentures of the rail- 
ways, guaranteeing to the holders two per cent. less 
than the railways pay the State—in forty years the 
national debt to be reduced 120 millions by the pro- 
fits. Something similar is in course of arrangement 
for the telegraph lines.“ 
It is asserted that the Government have decided 


to create three new judges - one for each court; and | 


— 


The Queen and Royal family attended Divine ser- 


— — 


also to rearrange the circuits, Lancashire is to bo- 
come a separate circuit ; Yorkshire and the northera 
counties are to form the Northern Circuit ; and the 
Midland Circuit is to return to its old form, with the 
addition of Birmingham as an assize town. 

The Bishop of London’s health is considerably im- 
proved, and his lordship will shortly go to the sea- 
coast for a few weeks. a 
We (the Star) understand that Lieutenant Brand 
is in command of the Delight gunboat, and is 
stationed at Jamaica. He has been promoted to 
that vessel since the disclosures, his appointment 
being dated March, 1866. Most people will think 
that this is not only a direct approval of his acts, 
but a gross insult to the people of Jamaica. The 
Government might at least have had the decency to 
remove him to some other station. 


LITERATURE, SOIENOER, AND ART. 


The Fortnightly Review has become the for-the- 
present-every-other-Fortnightly Review; in other 
words, it isto be named after the fortnight and 
appear by the month. Mr. George Henry Lewes 
retires, on account of ill-health, from the editorship 
of the Fortnightly Review. No one is as yet appointed 
in his place. 

Messrs. Moxon, the publishers, announce that they 
are ready to receive subscriptions for the erection of 
a monument over the grave of Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Kopp has communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences the result of some practical experiments on 
the nitro-glycerine used in quarries in France for 
blasting purposes. 1,500 grammes will detuch about 
seventy cubic metres of hard rock. The nitro- 
glycerine employed is heavier than water; it may 
be handled with comparative safety, but a violent 
shock will cause it to explode. . 

Messrs. J. H. Parker and Oo. announce as “in 
immediate preparation” Sir J. T. Coleridge’s 
“Biography of the late Rev. John Keble” ; contem- 
poraneously with which Messrs. Parker will bring 
out a series of photographs, by Savage of Win- 


“Christian Year,” including his birthplace, the 
village church where he served as curate, &., and 
the vicarage and parish church of Hure v. 

Dr. Davidson’s translation of Funes Hebrew 
Lexicon is completed, and the whole work is now 
published by Messrs, Williams and Norgate in a 
handsome octavo volume of about 1,600 pages. 

We pent from the best 8 the 
ment which has appeared in sev news . 
that Mr. J. S. Mill is now engaged in 1 ther 
the entire works or the posthumous papers of Mr. 
Buckle, is unfounded. Dat iy News 

Messrs. W. Hepworth Dixon and C. W. Dilke, from 
London, the former editor of the Atk- noum and the 
latter son of Sir Wentworth Duke, Bart, M. P., were 
in Salt Lake City at last accounts. Mr. Dixon will 
not go any further West, returning East preparatory 
to his going home. Mr. Dilke will proceed to 
Australia vid San Francisco.— New York Tribune. 

Hiram Powers, the famous American sculptor, 
who has made his home in Florence for the last 
twenty years, and whose noble form and kindly 
hospitality are known to so many, has just finished 
a large nude figure of “ Eve after the Fall,” which 
far eclipses his Greek Slave” and his California.” 
—The Reader. 

Mesers. Longmans announce “ Lyra Britannica,” 
a collection of hymns with memoirs of their authors, 
by the Rev. Dr. Charles Rogers. The rev. doctor, it 
would seem, has been nive years engaged in the 
preparation of this book. The hymns are printed 
from the original texts, and the authors of favourite 
hymns, hitherto unknown, have been ascertained. 
Many of the more conspicuous living hymn-writers 
* contribated original compositions to the 
6 vra.“ 


Gleanings. 


A woman named Virtue Innocent has been fined 
in London for using unjust weights. 

Question TO A OLERICAL RIruALISr.— Who's your 
milliner ? - Punch. 

The Quebec subscription in London on Friday night 
amounted to 12, 5000. 

A melancholy shipwreck is reported on the Irish 
coast. The Ceres, from London, went ashore near 
Wexford on Saturday night, and thirty of the crew 
and passengers were drowned. 

1 Bernard, of New York, has finally decreed. 
that Harriett E. Christy is the lawful wife and heiress 
of the late E. P. Christy, the negro minstrel. The 
estate is valued at about 200,000/. ' 

Upwards of twenty million persons have visited 
the Crystal Palace during the eleven years and a-half 
it has been opened to the public, making an average 
of over five thousand per day. 

Two of the remarkably fine stud of giraffes at the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, were unfortunately 
destroyed on Tuesday night by a fire which broke 
a in their “ house” shortly after the visitors had 

left. 

It is said that the Evicted Tenants’ Association’, 
purposes to plant a colony of workirg men’s homes 
in Epping Forest, arranging for cheap traits morn: 
ing aud evening by the Great Eastern Railway. 

A member of a fashionable church in New York 


electrified a music-seller some time since by ing | 
for * Solomon’s Song,” saying his 4 
spoken of it as a produotion of great genius and 


ad r Me eh ae ee OO 


chester, illustrative of the life of the author of the . 


— 
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it.— Musical Standard. 

It is said that the interest of the Americans in the 
Paris Exhibition is so great that it is already impos- 
sible to engage a single state-room eastward on some 
of the chief European steamer lines for the first 
months of the ensuing spring and summer. 

The Industrial Exhibition in the Agricultural Hall 
at Islington was closed on Monday night. Lord 
John Manners delivered the closing address. Unlike 
many similar undertakings, the exhibition financially 
has successful. 

Tun Pznston ro Mn. Younc.—The Morning Star 
has unearthed Mr. Robert Young,” the person to 
whom Lord Derby has just granted forty pounds a 
ve List, as “an — of 

services as an historical and agricultural poet.“ 
Mr. Young, it seems, is the author of a small volume 
called the Ulster Harmonist, 9 — appro- 
1 enough, in Pum donderry; and 
is a specimen of Mr. Young’s historical 
poetry :— 


Crushed James s five-and-twenty. 
Of his “agricultural poems the Morning Star seems 
to be oblivious. Here, however, is a taste of what 
we suppose he would call his lyric powers :— 


Dark ignorance to banish, 
And terror holds her midnight reign 
And causes peace to vanish, 
row row, 


Tow 
Fal lal laddle daddle, bow wow wow. 
—Birmingham Post. 


Money Market and Commercial 
Intelligente. 


City, Tuesday Rvening. 

The Bank of England directors, at their last weekly 
Court, reduced the minimum rate of discount from 4}, 
at which it was fixed on the 27th of September, to 4 
per cent, The rate in the open market has been scarcely 
affected by this fall, and still continues at about 33 and 
3§ for first-class bills. 

The last Bank return exhibits an increase of 417, 13517. 
in the reserve, which is now much above one-third of 
the total liabilities, The bullion in both departments 
amounts to 16,882 006/. 

The rates of money in Germany and Holland are 
falling. The Bank of Frankfort has lowered its rate of 
discount from 44 to 4. The French rate continues at 3 
per cent., both at the Bank and in the open market. 

Consols have slightly advanced during the week, and 
are 89 to 893 for Money, and 884 to 88§ less dividend 
for the December Account. 

British Railway Stocks have, generally speaking, im. 
proved in consequence of a rumour that Mr. Disraeli 
will bring in a bill next session to give a Government 
guarantee railway debentures. In the present bad odour 
of railway debentures it will be difficult for many of 
those companies, whose debentures fall due at the end 
of the present year, to renew them on the former 
terme. | 

The attempt to resuscitate the Agra Bank on the plan 
mentioned some weeks ago in this journal meets with 
success, The project has been endorsed, first, by a 
meeting of sharebolders, and lastly, by a meeting of 
creditors, Both meetings were sanguine that the re- 
auscitated bank would recover its old position. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 
r the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 7. 

1880B DEPARTMENT. HER 
Notes issued .... £30,937,245,Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 8,984,900 
GoldCoin & Bullion 15,937,245 


£30, 937, 245 


— 


290, 987, 246 
1 BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
rietors’Oapital414,553,000) Government Securi- 
5 5 % %%%% % „ 0600 „289.312 ties (ino. dead 
Public Deposita... . 4,76, 714] weight annuity) 212, 299,812 


Other Deposits . . . 17, 180, 1910 Other Securities .. 19,830,391 
Deren Day and other 7,875,915 


e 
6 %% „„ 642, 262 Gold & Silver Coin 954,361 
480,900, 479 


280. 960, 479 


Nov. 8, 1866, W. MILLER, Chief Cash.. 
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‘Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


MARRIAGES, 
BISHOP—RAYMOND.—October 80, at Percy Chapel, Bath, 
by the Rev. C. Chapman, Mr. George B. Bishop, o Font- 
mel) Magua, Dorset, to Hannah, fifth daughter of John 
mond, Hsq., Pembroke Dock. 

BRU MBY—MARSDEN.—Uctoher 31, at Rusholme-road Con- 
oo Chapel, by the Rev. R. M. Davies, of Oldham, 
r. Joshua Brumby, of Liverpool, to Martha Higgin- 
botham, elder daughter of Mr. T. P. Marsden, of Mauches- 


ter. 
r 1, at the Independent 


by the Rev. 8. M. Bell, Mr. G. Bellamy, 


un 1 to Emma, eldest daughter of Mr. G. Gould, both of 
am. ; 


ps 
HEATON—MARTYN.—November 1, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Cheetham Hill, Manchester, by the Rev. G. W. 
er, Mr. W. 8. Heaton, of Preston, to Annie Emma, 
2 daughter of the late Charles Martyn, Eeq., of Dur- 


am. 
GREENHALGH—HORNER.—November 8, at the United 
Methodist Free Church, Chorlton-on-Medlock, by the Rev, 


O. Brewster, James Wardle, eldest son of Mr. Edward 
Greenhalgh, of Fishpool, Bolton, to Louise Grove, only 
daughter cf the late Mr. William Horatio Horner, of Man- 


chester. 

WATERWORTH—BALME.—November 10, at Queen-street 
Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. William Thomas, Mr. Richard 
Thomas Waterworth, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Jonathan Balme, Congregational missionary, both of Leeds. 


DEATBS. 

PE°PLE.—September 29, his Majesty King William Pepple, 
of Bonny, West Coast of Africa, iv his fiftieth year. 

HILLIER.—October 29, at the residence of her son, the Rev. 
Dr. Hillier, of Sandwich, Sophia, relict of the late Mr. John 
Hillier, of Chislehurst, aged eighty-seven years. 

VINES.—Nozewber 6, at Bushey heath, Herts, Caleb Vines, 
Eeq., of 28, Canonbury-squure, Islington, near London, aged 
seventy-three. Friends will please to accept this intima- 
tion. 

HEATON. November 9, at Queen’s-square, Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset, Alfred James Heaton, aged twenty-nine years 

BEALE.—November 10, Lucy Antrim Beale, daughter of 
Mr. 8. Beale, British Schoolmaster, Weymouth, aged two 


ears a half. 
JONES.—November 11, at her residence, 33, New Park-road, 
Stockwell, in her seventy-fourth year, Maria, widow of 
William Jones, Esq., for many years secretary of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, 


Hottoway’s Pitts.—The Change of Seasons.—Unless pre- 
ventive measures be adopted, disease is apt to overtake the 
sensitive, feeble, and constitutionally delicate at these 

ods. These Pills are particularly recommended for allay- 

the first symptoms of disordered action and repressing the 
first encroachment of ill-health. A careful perusal of the 
“instructions” folded round every box of Holloway’s Pills 
will explain what the difficulty is and how it can be best reme- 
died. ‘The body will not be freed only from disease, but the 
blood will be purified and enriched, the whole digestive 
apparatus will be strengthened, and the nervous system will 
be invigorated. These Pills are calculated alike for removing 
ailments incidental to infancy, maturity, and old age.—ADvT. 


Marhkets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, Nov. 12. 


There was a small supply of English wheat fresh up to 
this morning’s market, which was taken at an advance of ls. 
per qr. ou the rates of this day se’nnight. Foreign was held 
firmly, and a fair amount of busivess transpired, at a similar 
improvement in value. Barley steady in value, but the tone 
of the trade was quiet. Beans rather dearer. Peas firm. The 
arrivals of oate for the week is small, and leaves a scarcity 
of ship sampies. Our dealers are not willing buyers from 
granary, preferring to await fresh supplies. The sales made 
to-day were in retail, but quotations were fully equal to those 
of Monday last. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Por Qr. 
WHEAT ae * 6. s. 
Eesex and Kent, Pras— 
red, old .. .. 50 to 566 Grey .. . . 383 to 85 
Ditto new .. .. 44 51 Maple. 55 88 
White, old ee ee 56 62 White ee ee ee 37 40 
a oe ce WO OE BR „ SS GS 
Foreign red 48 52] Foreign, White. 83 40 
» white „ 52 62 


. 21 36 
glish malting... £ 
Ohevalior .. .. 88 42 0a 

Distilling .. . . 27 81] English feed.. . . 21 26 


Dt Sis ac as Ä 


) < me os «SS 
Foreign . 7 "| plan... 2 8 
MAI „ potatoe .. 26 31 
Pale ee te se 54 67 Irish black ee a 20 25 


Chevalier .. 64 68 „ 
Brown.. . 48 58] Foreign feed. 21 25 
BEANS— 
Ticks .. . . . 42 44 Fron 

Harro . . 44 7] Town made. .. 47 50 
Small .. .. « 47 51] Country Marks .. 86 89 
Egyptian. .. 87 41] Norfolk & Suffolk 84 86 


BREAD. —Lonpox, Monday, Nov. 12.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 84d, to 9d,; house- 
hold ditto, 7d. to 8d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 


Mowpay, Nov. 12.—The total imports of foreign stock into 
London last week amounted to 15,822 head. In the corre- 
sponding week in 1865 we received 18,365 head; in 1864, 
16,173; in 1868, 9,401; in 1862, 8,208; in 1861, 8,887; in 
1860, 8,242; and in 1859, 6,210 head. There was a falling 
off in the eupply of foreign beasts on sale here this morning 

rd with, — last; the demand was consequently 
steady, on rather higher terms for the primest beasts and 
sheep. The arrivals of beasts fresh up this morning from 
our own grazing districts were about a fair average; but the 
general quality of the supply was only middling. On the 
whole the trade was firm, at in some instances an advance on 
the quotations, compared with Monday last, of 2d. per 8lbs, 
The general top quotation was 68. 2d. to 5s, 4d. per Slbs, From 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, we re- 
ceived 1,600 Shorthorns, &.; from other parts of England, 
500 various breeds; from Scotland, 36 Scots and crosses ; and 
from Ireland, 70 oxen and heifers. We were again scantily 
supplied with all breeds of sheep, which came to hand in 
fair average condition. The mutton trade was firm, and 
prime Downs and half-breds improved in value 2d. per 8lbs. 
All other breeds were quite as dear as, last week. The highest 
figure was 6s. 4d. per 8ibs. There was a steady demand for 
calves—the show of which was moderate—at full prices, viz, 
from 4s, 6d. to 68. 6d. per Slbs. Prime small porkers were in 
demand, at from 4s. 8d. to 58. per 8lbs.; but large hogs were 
dull, at from 38. 10d. to 4s, od. per Sibs. The supply was 
tolerably large. 

Per 8lbs. to sink the Offal. 


s. d. 8. d. s. d 8 d. 
Ink. coarse beaste. 8 6 to 3 10] Prime Southdown 6 O to 6 4 
zecond quality . 4 0 4 6 Lambs . 0 0 0 0 
Prime large oxen.4 8 5 0 Lge. coarse calves 4 6 5 0 
Prime Scots, &., 5 2 5 4 Prime mall. 5 2 6 6 
Ooarse inf. sheep. 3 10 4 2 Large hogs 3 10 4 6 
Second quality 4 4 5 2 Meat em. porkers.4 8 5 0 
Pr. ooarse woolled 5 6 5 10 


Quarter-old store pige, 308. to 888. each, Suckling Calves, 
208. to 288. 


NEWGATE anp LEADENHALL, Monday, Nov. 12. 


The supplies of each kind of meat on sale at these markets 
are only moderate. Generally speaking, the trade is steady, 
and prices are well supported. ‘Lhe imports of foreign meat 
last week were—11 cases from Antwerp, 51 cases 156 baskets 
400 packages from Rotterdam, 127 bales 43 baskets from Ham- 
burg, 3 packages from Harlingen, and 8,071 carcases from 
Niew Diep. 


Per 8lbs, by the carcase, 


8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef. 3 2 t0 3 «| smaii pork „ -4 BtoB 2 
Middling ditto 3 6 4 O luf. mutton . .8 4 4 0 
Prime large do. . 4 2 4 4 Middling ditto „4 2 4 6 
Do. small do. 4 4 4 6 Prime ditto . .4 8 5 0 
Large pork. . 8 8 4 6/Veal.....43 6 2 


COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, Saturday, Nov. 10. 


produce are still well 


Importations of pears, apples, gra and other autumnal 
kept up. ineapples and hot-house 


— 


grapes continue in excess of the demand. New 

are arriving in excellent condition, and are selling at from 
4s. to 88. per 100. Prickly pears and pomegranates also may 
be had; the former fetch 78. 6d. per dozen, and the latter 
33. to 68. per dozen. Kent cob nuts have maintain last 
week’s prices. English pears consist of Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Gansel’s Duchesse d' Angouléme, and Gratioli. 
Vegetables continue abundant. Portugal onions realise f om 
fs. to 128. per 100 Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, 
chrysanthemums, dahlias, pelargoniums, fuschias, balsams, 
cockscombs, mignouette, and roses. 

FRO VISION, Monday, Nov. 12.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1,712 firkins butter and 22,406 bales bacon, 
and from foreign 8 22,464 casks, &., butter, and 275 
bales of bacon. The Irish butter market ruled very dull, 
and the business transacted was at a decline of fully 2s. per 
cwt.; best Dutch further declined to 112s., 110s., quality not 
being fine. In the bacon market prices further declined 2s, 
per cwt.; sales of best Waterford to 60s. on board, and in 
proportion landed. 


POTATOES. — BorouGmH AND SPITALFIELDs, Monday, 
Nov. 18 —During the past week the imports from the con- 
tinent have been on an extensive scale ; and, in consequence 
of the abatement of the disease, the receipts of home-grown 
qualities have increased, The trade has been less active, but 
no important variation is noticed in prices. Last week’s 
import was 23 casks from Rotterdam, 981 sacks Dunkirk, 12 
bales 12 baskets Harlingen, 20 packages Amsterdam, 68 
Dieppe, 14 bags Hamburg, 45 tons St. Brieux, and 44 tons 
from Guilde. Yorkshire Regents, 90s. to 110s.; Fiukes 
1018. to 1408.; Kent and Essex Regents, 70s. to 130s., 
Rocks, 90a. to 110s. ; Scotch Regents, 808. to 130s. per ton. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Nov. 12.—We 
have no alteration to report of our market, which continues 
quiet; prices remain still very firm at last week’s quotations; 
although the demand at present in confined principally to the 
execution of small country orders. The enccuraging reports 
from Bavaria and Bohemia, noticed last week, have resulted 
in an advance of 12s. to 15s. in Bavarians, and 7s. to 8s. in 
Belgians. New York advices, to the 29th ult., state that the 
market there has assumed a firmer tone, and choice grades 
are now held at 65s. and upwards, while higher rates are 
looked for before Christmas. Country prices have advanced 
materially, and nearly all the prime growths have from 
growers hands, inferior sorts are realising 55s, to 64s. Sussex, 
1408. to 168s.; Weald of Kent, 140s. to 175s., Mid and East 
Kent, 1608. to 220s.; Farnham and Country, 1608. to 2238.; 
Yearlings, 90s, to 140s. The imports of foreign hops into 
London last week were consisted of 164 bales from Antwerp, 
155 from Calais, 141 from Rotterdam, 74 from Boulogne, 75 
from Bremen, 68 from Dunkirk, 206 from Hamburg, 32 from 
Ostend, and 389 from New York. 

SEED, Monday, Nov. 12.—Very little English cloverseed 
yet comes forward, the finest new French was held for more 
money, and old American was rather dearer, with a good in- 
quiry. Choice white cloverseed was dear and scarce, some 
holders required advanced prices. Fine trefoil was fully as 
high and very firm. French qualities were various; some 
samples being inferior were off-red at low rates, being not 
much wanted. New white mustardseed was nominally the 
same, With little passing therein. Choice samples of canary- 
seed were quite as dear. A few winter tares are still wanted, 
these are sold at still very moderate prices. 

COALS, Monpay, Nov. 12.—Market very heavy, at last 
day’s rates. Haswell, 228.; South Hetton, 22s.; East Hart- 
lepool, 218. 6d.; Hartlepool, 21s. 3d.; Norton Authracite, 22s.; 
South Durham, 20s. 6d.; Acorn Close, 20s.; Hartley’s, 17s. 3d; 
Wylam, I7s.; Holywell, 17s.; Hetton Lyon, 193. 9d.— Fresh 
ships, 34; screw steamers, 17; left from last day, 4; ships at 
sea, 20. 


— 


Adveritsements, 


OR SALE, a Substantial FREEHOLD 

BUILDING, at Surbiton, near jKingston-on-Thames, 

erected in 1854, and heretofore used as a place of Worship. 
Clear internal dimensions, 50 feet by 36. 


Apply to A. J. Phelps, Esq., Durham-villa, St. James’:- 
road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 48. 58., 


and 6s, per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. per thousand. 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 25. 
and 28. 6d. per ream. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 
per 


ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48. od and 
68. 6d. per ream, 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, 
Arms, oc Address, on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. 
Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished 
Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, 
from 5s, ; three letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain 4s. per ream; 


Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and 
qualities always in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28. per dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, 18. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Sta- 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 
Albums, &0., post free. 

(ESTABLISHED 1841. 


CONSUMPTION.—DR. CHURCHILL’S 


Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by 
the Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and 
by the Pills of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganese, 
prepared by H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle, 

olesale and Retail Agents, DINNEFORD and Co, Chemists 
172, Bond-street, London. 


TO MOTHERS AND INVALIDS. 


EAVE’S FARINACKOUS FOOD for IN- 
FANTS and INVALIDS has been before the public for 

forty years, aud has received the unqualified approval of Drs. 
Lankester, Hassell, Letheby, Ure. and other eminent medical 
practitioners ; also of invalids and parents who have used this 
food as a diet for their children. Being entirely pure and un- 
medicated, it can be ccnfidently recommended as highly nu- 
tritious, and superior to anything of the kind hitherto intro 
duced. Sold in IIb. canisters at ls. per Ib., by the leading 
chemists and grocers throughout the 3 Wholesale by 
Crosse and Black well, T. Pollock, H. Turner and Co., Barclay 
and Oo., Sutton and Co., W. Edwards, and J. M. Rendall, 
London; Thompson and Capper, Liverpool; and by the Manu- 


facturers, Neave and Co., Fordingbridge, bury. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


1866. 


Nov. 14, 
% . 
THE WIFE’S TRIALS. A Tale. Toned paper, fsap, 
paper, facp. 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 5s, 6d. 
edges, 58. 6d. 
“The Lillingstones,” Campion Court,” Sir Julian’s 


NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 
Fsop. 8vo, price 58,; gilt edges, 5s, 6d., 
O IR 
A Tale. 
By the same Author, 

8vo, 88. 6d,; gilt edges, 4s. 
THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLINGSTONE, Toned 
CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the Eject- 

ment, Two Hundred Years Ago. Fscp. 8vo, 58,; gilt 
LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain and its Links. 

By Emma JANE Worsorse, Author of The Wife's Trials,” 

Wife,” Life of Dr. Arnold,” &. Toned q . 8vo, 

5s. 4 gilt e be. 6d. ; A 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
Author of The Prince of the House of David.” 
THE THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol., fsep. 8vo, 
rice 5s. 
* By the same Author. a New Edition, 
THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 
Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
With Eight Illustrations. Fscp. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Just ready, a New Edition of 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. 

B. Wess. With Forty-four Illustrations by GILBERT and 
BARTLETT. Facp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. By the 
Author of Nursery Rhymes.” Illustrated with 240 wood - 
— Facp. 8vo, 5s. ; cheap edition in 2 vols., 18 mo, ls. 6d. 
oloth. 


London: Virtue Brothers and Co., 26, Tvy-lane, Pater 
noster-row. 


NEW EDITION. 


HE CHILD'S OWN TUNE-BOOK, in the 


Established Notation, with Index of the Proper Tune 
to each Hymn in the Child’s Own Hymn Bock.“ The Tunes 
arranged in Four Parts, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 
JAMES TURLE, Esq.. Organist of Westminster Abbey. Price 
One Shilling. THE CHILD’S OWN HYMN-BOOK, edited 
by Jonn Curwen. Price One Penny, or in cloth, Twopence. 
A Large Type Edition, One Shilling THE PLAISTOW 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, containing both Hymns and 
Tunes, the Tunes printed on the same pages as the Hymns, 
and in the Tonic 8ol-fa Notation, price Sixpence. The sale of 
this first of the cheap poss | School Hymn-Books has, during 
the last year, increased near 1 one-third, in consequence ot the 
improvements made in it. The sale of the ‘‘ Plaistow Hymn 
and Tune Book is especially gratifying, as a proof that the 
Tonic Sol-fa Method is taking root in English Sunday Schools. 


Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 43, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
1 ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
d BROWN. 


VOLS. I. to IV., in paper covers, price 10d. each, 

VOLA. I. and II., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol., 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

„They contain some very startling statements and some 

ta appeals to the reason and conscience.’’— The Christian 

orld. 

„We are glad to see a reissue of these admirable addresses.” 
Derby Mercury. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready, One Vol., 540 pages, cloth, price 108. 6d., 
pan GRANGE. A Novel. By J. B.S. 


HARINGTON. 

„% Worth half-a-dozen of its ambitious three-volumed con- 
tem poraries. - Court Journal. 

An amusing, well-written tale, containing passages of great 

wer. -K 0 
a It would be well if all our imaginative literature were of 
an equally sound and manly type.” Freeman. 

% Those who take up the volume will not readily put it 
down until the last page has been perused.“ — Morning Star. 

% Warrants the belief that there is scarcely any department 
of a novelist’s art which Mr. Harington is not equal to.”— 
Christian World. 

‘* Containing some nice sketches of character,”—Jllustrated 
London News. 

‘* Intrinsically good and full of point.”—Sunday Times. 

% There is a healthful tone pervading it—a love of nature, 
and a love of truth.” Christian Spectator. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 


NEW MUSICAL SERIAL, 
TAE PART-SINGER. | Edited by 


T. CrampTon. In Id. Nos. and 6d. Parts. 

Each Number of the Part-Singer consists of Four Pages, 
demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieces, printed 
with new and superior type. Its aim is to supply the Public 
with accurate arrangements of Standard Part Songs and 
National Melodies, together with New Compositions, in- 
cluding Glees, within the capabilities of most Choral Societies, 
and Musical Family Circles. 

List of contents of the numbers published sent on applioa 
tion to Publisher. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
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COMPLETION OF DR. FAIRBAIRN’S BIBLE-DICTION ARY. 


m 


Just published, in Two large Vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, 3“. 12. 


THE IMPERIAL BIBLE-DICTIONARY, 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND 
DOCTRINAL. 


BY NUMEROUS EMINENT WRITERS. 


EDITED BY REV. PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 
Author of Typology of Scripture,” Commentary on Ezekiel,“ &c. 
WITH MANY HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


BLACKIE AND SON, 44, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN TIMBS. 


Now ready 
OOKS and CORNERS of ENGLISH 
LIFE, PAST and PRESENT, By Joan Tips, 
Author of Strange Stories of the Animal World.” With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth ; 6s. 6d. gilt edges. 


Uniform in size and price, 
TRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL 


WORLD. A Book of curious Contributions to Natural 
History. By Jonn Tuns. With Illustrations. 
Among all the books of the season that will be studied 
with profit and pleasure, there is not one more meritorious in 
aim or more successful in exacution.’”’—Atheneum. 


Griffith and Farran, Corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


IGHTSOME and the LITTLE GOLDEN 


LADY. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett, 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth elegant; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


HE EARLY START in LIFE By 


Emitta MarnryaT Norris (Daughter of Captain Mar- 
ryat). Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth elegant. 


ASIMIR, the LITTLE EXILE. By 
CAROLINE PEACHEY. Price 48. 6d. cloth elegant; 53. 

gilt edges. 
UCY’S CAMPAIGN ; A Story of Adven- 


ture. By Mary and CaTHerins LIE. Price 3s. cloth 
elegant. 


THE HOLIDAYS ABROAD; or, Right at 
a. — By Emma Davenrort. Fcp. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


ERTY and MAY. By the Author of 


‘*Granny’s Story Box.“ Price 2s. 6d, cloth extra; 8s. 6d. 
culoured, gilt edges. 


[ELEN in SWITZERLAND. By the Hon. 
AvousTa BergzLITL. Price 8s. 6d. cloth extra; 4s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


ILD ROSES ; Simple Stories of 


Country Life. By Frasces FReetinc BRODERIP 
= of Thomas Hood). Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth 
elegant. 

Wess TIMES ; or, Stories about the 

Little Ones. By an Old Nurse, Price 3s, 6d. cloth; 
4. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

ME SURPRISING ADVENTURES of the 

OLUMST BOY CRUSOE, Sy Cuar.es H. Ross. With 
coloured Illustrations. Price 28. fancy cover. 

NFANT AMUSEMENTS ; or, How to Make 


a Nursery Happy. With Practical Hints to Parents and 
Nurses on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. By 
W. H. G. Kineston. Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Griffith and Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


or, 


Square cloth, gilt edges, 2s., illustrated with Maps and 


grevings, 
OBBIN’S (REV. INGRAM, M. A.), the 
BIBLE REMEMBRANCER; comprising a Scripture 
Numeration, an Alphabetical Index to the Psalms, improved 
Readings, a Key to the Promises, and an Analysis of the 
whole Bible. 


London: William Tegg, Panocras-lane, Cheapside. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, limp cloth, ls., 


ENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES (THE 
LAW RELATING TO), comprising the Statutes apper- 
taining thereto, important judicial decisions thereon, and 
practical comments. By CHaRLEs Eaan, Eaq., Barrister-at- 
la 


w. 
London: William Tegg, Panoras-lane, Cheapside. 


NEW SACRED PART SON d. 
Just published, price 2d., 


TRE CHRISTIAN MARINER. Composed 
by H. T. Lestiz, Mus. Doc. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready (Jackson, Walford, and Co., Paternoster-row), 2s. 
post 28. 2d., 


EETH and LONGEVITY, by E. MILES 
and SON, DENTISTS, 15, LIVERPOOL STREET, 
CITY, treats of everything needful to be known about 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, the BEST SETS and NEWEST 
IMPROVEMENTS, True gold, rubber, self-adhesive work, 
flexible Iinin for tender gums, &c. 


One Shilling each, post free for extra stamp, 


Bt ES 2 * Newman Hall, Dr. 
umming, uel Martin, Thomas Binney, William 
Landels, O. H. Spurgeon, N. Brock, John Bright, M. P., and 
Edward Miall, Esq. Cartes of every celebr ty published. 
Magnesium Wire 6d. and 18. per coil. Will-o-the-Wisp on 
Drawing-room Lightning, 6d. and 18. per packet, free for 


extra stamp, Portraits taken dail 
Friend etre, W. y, Frederick Jones, 146, 


"[)WELVE PORTRAITS, 28, 80 


3 Post-free. 
Send Portrait and Stamps. Perfect 


— 4 with original 


turned. — Ind 
Queen-steect, — 


— — — 


Company, 18, N price. 


| 


OBERT COCKS and CO.“ S NEW MUSIC. 
TOO LATE, TOO LATE. Sacred Song. Words by 
ALFRED T8NNYSON, „ D.. L. (Poet Laureate). Music by 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss) Miss M. Linpsay. 3s. ; free for 19 stamps. 
“Full of calm dignity and devotional fesling.”—G lasgow 


Sentinel. 

E BRIDGE. P by Lonaretrow. Music by Miss 
* Bom (Mrs. J. F. Bui). Illustrated, 38.; free for 19 
stamps. This song is an amazing favourite in the popular 
musical meetings ughout the country. Sweet and flow- 
ing, it is also within the reach of all singers. 

HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD. 
Song. Words by ALFrgp Tznnysow, Eeq., D.C L. (Poet 
Laureate). Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 
8s. ; free by post 19 stamps. 

„Most touching and pathetic. 
extraordinary facility of execution.“ Court Circular, 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
May be had everywhere. 


24. in the 18. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 


PARCELS of 5. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railwey Station in England. 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O 


. » . Combines beauty with | 


| 


SUITABLE AS A PRESENT TO THE AFFLICTED AND 
THE DOUBTING. 


1 ANTIDOTE to FEAR, By Newman 
i Hatt, LL. B. Cloth, gilt, 88. 


By the same Author, 


TEE VOICE of Wos. Cloth, Half - a- 
own. 

1 DAY of SALVATION. Cloth, Half- 
a-Crown. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street; John 
Snow and Co., Ivy-lane, Paternoster - row; and all Booksellers. 


In December, in fecp. 4to, bevelled cloth, most exquisitely 
bound, price One Guinea, 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
which, in addition to Drawings by 
GUSTAVE DORB, 


JOHN GILBERT, 
JAMES GOODWIN, 
WILLIAM Harvey, 
J. C. Horsey, 
WILLIAM L. LErtTcu, 


O. W. Corn, R. A., 

Freep. R. Prokersaitt, A. R. A. 
JOHN TENNIEL, 

EpwarD H. CorBouULpD, 
Gronda Dopson, 

Epwarp Dunoan, Joux SEVERN, 

BIRKET WALTER SEVERN, 

and the Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henny Nox. 
HUMPHREYS, will contain some entirely new and important 
Illustrations, 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., Dover-street. 


In crown 8vo, bevelled boards, red edges, gilt lettered, 
price 28. 6d., 


ISCOURSES on the LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Catan Wess, Author of ‘‘ Sensibility of Separate 

Souls Considered,” ‘‘ Church Distinguished,” &0. 
London: Houlston and Wright, 66, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, small 4to, Ss, 6d , cloth, 
HE PRODIGAL SON. With Notes by 


James Hamitton, D. D., and Twelve Beautiful Illus- 
hotness by Selous. Printed on Toned Paper, and elegantly 


und, 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now EW crown 8 vo, 5s., cioth. 


LD and NEW; or, Gems of Christian 
Autborship. Edited by Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 58., cloth, 


AH SERIES of the HY MNS of FAITH 


. and HOPE. By Horattios Bonar, D. D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now ready, 4to, 78. 6d., cloth, 

IVINE and MORAL SONGS for CHIL- 

DREN. By Isaac Watts, D. D. Illustrated in the 

new Graphotype Engraving Process by W. Holman Haunt, 

W. Cave ‘thomas, J. D. Watson, and other eminent artists. 

London: James Nisbet and Oo., 22, Berners-atreet, W. 
crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


Now ready, 
1 END of ALL THINGS; or, the 
Coming and 2 of Christ. By the Author of 
God is Love,” Our Heavenly Home,” &. Third Series. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Now Dri price 8s, 6d., cloth, 
CHEAP EDITION of the MEMOIRS of 
ELISABETH, last DUCHESS of GORDON. By the 
Rev. A. Moopy Stuart, M.A., Author of the Three 
Marys,” &., With Portrait, 88. 6d,, morocco. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 0 

ETTIES MISSION; or, Stories Illustrative 

of the Lord's Prayer. By Atice Gray, Author of 
Little Katy and Jolly Jim,” &c. LIliustrations. 

London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners street, W. 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 
WIGS for NESTS; or, Notes on Nursery 
Nurture. By the Rev. R. H. Smits, Author of Expo- 
sitions of Great Pictures.” Cartoons of Raphael,” &. 


1 in the Serio-Comical Style of Art, and beautifully 
un e 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


8 — 


—— 


Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, N 

TATION DANGEROUS, and other Tales 
for the Young. 

London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, 
ESSONS on the GOSPELS: a Sequel to 
=< „Lessons on the Collects.” By the Rev. Row.ey HILL, 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


— 


In the press, crown 8 vo, cloth, 
HE SOUNDING of the LAST TRUM- 


PET; or, the Last Woe. By the Rev. JohN Cum 
minc, D.D 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


In the press, 16mo, 1s. 6d., cloth, 


URFEW CHIMES ; or, Thoughts for Life's 
* Eventide. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D. D., Author 


London : . Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, We 
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en 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 


> 


2 WORKS. 
Spirit of Praise: being 


por eg . New. Richly Illuminated 
3 — fully Illustrated yor 


a Digg er A Engra 
Pristed by 1 1 | 


gilt edges, 2is.; morocco gilt, new pattern, 9 


Half-hours with the Best 


| AUTHORS. New Library Edition, entirely Remodelled 


and Revised by Ongarntes Kwicnt (ite original Editor), |} 
1 sacs tomes Ghee writings oad 


with Bele. tions added from 
Ie Work. 
_ Four Vols, crown 8vo, Wann new style, 2ls, 


Disraeli’s Curiosities of Lite- 


273 Revised and Edited, with Notes, Life, dc , by 
the of the EXcHEQUER. 


The Amenities of Literature. One 
ol., Ss. 


The Calamities and Quarrels of 


AUTHORS. One Vol., 4s. 


The Lite Character of Men of 


GENIUS. One Vol., . 


Popular Readin gs in Prose 


and. VERSE. Edited by J. E. Carpenter, In Three 
Vols, re Svo, 10s. 6d.,. handsomely 1 — and in a 
new style of inlaid cloth b binding, bevelled boards. 


The | College J Atlas. New 


completely Revised. Thirty-three Maps, fu 
. Royal 810, — cloth gilt, gilt edges, 100. 68. sd 


The Oratorical Year-Book 


for 1866. rng a Syren Bae Hr, LL.B. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Half-hours of English His- 


TORY. From the Roman Period to the Death of Queen 
Elisabeth. Selected and Illustrated by CHARLIS Kniour. 
In a 8vo, price 58. cloth, new style. 


The Path on Earth to the 


GATE of HEAVEN. By the Rev. F. Annotp. With 
Sixteen Illustrations drawn from Ancient and Modern 
Masters, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s, 6d. 


A Guide to the Civil Service. 


By Hexry Wuirtz, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Domestic Medicine and Sur- 


GERT. By J. H. Walen, M. R. OC. 8. With numerous 
Illustrations and Sixteen pages of Coloured Plates. Fiop. 
Svo, half-bound, 10s. one 


The Standard Pronouncing 


DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. Nutratt, Crown 38vo, 
half roan, 7s. 6d. ; 1 calf, 10s. 6d. 


The Farmer’s Calendar. By 


J. C. Morrow. With Practical Illustrations. One Vol. 
demy 8vo, half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


Tour Round my Garden. 


By AtpHowse Kann. With Illustrations. Small post 
evo, gilt, 5s. ; gilt ae 6s. 


Reference Book of English 


HISTORY. By Atexanper C. Ew . Crown 8vO 
cloth extra, 88.04. * : 


Penny y Readings in Prose 


and VERSE. Edited 7 J 


Pran. Vol. VIII., 
faop. 8vo, cloth boards, 18. 


NURSERY LITERATURE. 


Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books. 
In demy 4to, 1s. each, stiff covers; or mounted, 28. 


Nursery Rhymes. <A. Apple Pie. 
Childhood’s Ha H oe The 
Railway A B ong of 
Srapence. Edith and ‘yy 8 110 ouse- 
keeping. Ihe life of a Doll. Nursery 
Songs. John Gilpm. 


„ With large Original Plates by the first 8 in the 
very best style of Colour Printing, with Letterpress descrip- 
ons. 


Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Books. 
In demy 4to, 18. each, stiff covers; or mounted, 2s. 


The Proverbs of Solomon. 
Joseph and his Brethren. 
The Wonders of Providence. 
The Story of King David. 


very bet n ‘Ger Ag with Letterpress descrip- 
Warne’s Boys’ and Girls’ Juvenile 
Library. 
With Original en x ep. Svo, sewed, fancy covers, 


Evenings at Home. By Dr. Aiken, &o. 
Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


Willis the Prlot. 


Warne’s New Series of Alphabets. 


In demy 4to, 6d. each, sewed; or mounted, ls, With entirely 
New — by CRANE, Piz, &0. Printed in Colours by 


Epmurp Evans. 
1. The London Alphabet. 
2. The Country Alphabet. 


9. The Alphabet of Games and Sports. 


Warne’s Large Picture Toy Books. 
In large crown 8vo, price 6d. each, with me wrappers ; 
or mounted with linen, 1s. each. 


Horses. Dogs. Book of Trades. Edith’s 
A B C. Jack in the Box. Sunda 


first Artists, in the | - 


A B C. Children in the Wood. Old 
Mother Hubbard. Cock Robim’s Death 
and Burwal. Red Riding Hood. Ob- 
get ABC. Punch and Judy. Our 
Pets. House that Jack Built. Oin- 
derella. 


„%% These Toy Books are produced at a very dette outlay, on 
thick hard atk an er in the best style of Colour Printing, with 
~ ey ion of having them better than any yet pub- 


Warne’s oe — | 
Warne's Spelling amd Impe- 


rial 16mo, Colo 


Marne s Illustrated A mth E hia 


Vrown 8vo, 850 Pictures. 


Warne’s Sixpenny Primers, 
Imperial 16mo, and crown 8vo, sewed. 


Warne’s Alphabet and Little Words. 


Coloured Plates. 


Warne’ s Spelling and Reading. Coloured 


Mai — 8 Illustrated Primer. 100 Plates. 
Mawor's IWustrated Alphabet. 250 Plates. 
Alphabet of Fruits. 24 Page Plates. 


Aunt Friendly’s Toy Books. 
Imperial 16mo, 3d. each, Picture Covers, each containing Six 
large Coloured Plates, with Letterpress descriptions. 


Red Riding Hood. Little Totty. Cin- 
derella. Royal Alphabet. B 
Animals. Nursery Rhymes. A. Apple 
Pie. Cock Robin. House that Jack 
Built. Mother Hubbard. Nursery 
Songs. Nursery Diities. 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 
Aunt Louisa’s London Picture-Book. 


With Twenty-four Pages of 71 in Oil Printing. Demy 
4to, cloth, and — gilt, 5a. 


Aunt Louisa’s London Gift-Book. 


With Twenty-four Pages of 8 in Oil Printing. Demy 
4to, cloth, and elegantly gilt, 5s 


Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Picture-Book. 


With Twenty-four Pages of Coloured Illustrations. Demy 
4to, cloth, and elegantly gilt, 5s. 


The Boy and the Constellations. 


By JULIA wi Be Author of The Six Little Dwarfs.” 
With Illustrations. In large crown 8vo, cloth et, gilt 
edges, price 5s. 


Gems of National Poetry. Printed 
with el 


egant Borders around each Page, and Illustrated 
psn 3 a Desigus by TENNIEL, WFIGALL, JOHN 


Scort, &c. In small 4to, price 68. cloth, 
—— vit and gilt J ol 


A 


by Mrs. Pavitt. With 
tation and irrational for Young People, 
Page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


New Translation from the German, 


* tad Prive P 
The Arabian Nights. A completely 


New and 4 Edition, revised throughout, with Notes, 
by the Rev. Fyigr TownsHenp. With * 
In crown 8vo, price 63. cloth gilt; or with gilt edges, 66 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With 


Twelve finely-coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


The Book of Nursery Tales. A 


Keepsake for the Young. Price 5s., cloth extra, in imp. 
16mo, 820 pages. 


Two Hundred Humorous and Gro- 


TESQUE SKETCHES. By Gustave Dore. Royal 
4to, picture boards, price 7s. 6d, 


The Complete Poetical Works of 


LONGFELLOW. With ae Illustrations by Cooper, 
Small, Houghton, &. Line Hdition, new type, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; or with gilt edges, price 6s. 6d. 


In square crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each; or with gilt edges, 4s. 


Cousin Kate’s Library. New Vo- 


lumes. By CaTHERINneE D. But... 
AUNT AILIB ; or, Patience and its Reward. 
The GRAHAMS; or, Home Life. 
MARGARET CECIL; or, I Can because I Ought. 
ROSA’S WISH, and HOW SHE — 44 — IT. 
KENNETH and HUGH; or, Self-M 
HOME SUNSHINE; or, "the Gordons. 
ELLA and MARIAN; or, Rest and Unrest. 
HORACE and MAY; or, Unconsvious Influence, 
HOPE CAMPBELL ; or, Know Thyself. 


Aunt Friendly’s Gift Book. With 


Seventy-two Illustrations, finely printed in Colours. Cloth 
gilt, price 8s. 6d. 


The Judges of Israel; ; or, Tales 


for Sunday Reading. By the Rev. H. OC. Apams. With 
Original Illustrations. Facp. 8 vo, cloth, price 23. 


OHHAP STANDARD LITERATURE. 
The Clydesdale Classics: 


Under this general title will be from time to time issued 


MARVELS OF CHEAP STANDARD LITERATURE, 


without a parallel as yet in English publishing. 
The First Volume (ready end of November) price Sixpence, 
in a neat Picture Cover, will be the immortal 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Elegantly printed in a new type, on fine reer with eighty 


| — of Orig: al Designs, well executed, in C 


ne Hundie | Thousand of this elegant Pooket Edition is all 
that can be p:oduced this year. 


WARNES CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
“THE FIVE ALLS,” 


Price One Shilling, Now Ready. 


LONDON : 


BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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